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Tue author relates the distinction between B flat, and B natural, and 
explains the nature of mutations, and shows also why notes are placed 
alternately on lines and spaces of the stave, without which order it 
would be impossible for the learner to sing correctly, or to make any 
definite progress in the profession. In treating of the tone of voice, 
he relates the circumstances connected with the marriage of Jacob, 
Rachel, and Leah. The writer, in treating of the invention of music, 
speaks of Jubal, the inventor of musical instruments, such as the 
“harp,” which is rendered ‘‘ Kinnor,” and “organ,” or “ugab;” it 
is very likely that both words are generic, the former including under 
it all stringed instruments, and the latter, all wind instruments.* In 
this part Wylde asserts a fiction of his own, that he (Jubal) discovered 
the proportions by the sound of hammers used by Tubal Cain, who 
was a worker or “instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” He 
also affirms that S. Ambrose, and Pope Gregory, introduced the modu- 
lations of Graduals, Antiphons, and Hymns into the Church, and 
derives the etymology of the word music from “moys,” signifying 
water. The name of Moses, says Sir John Hawkins,t comes from his 
being taken out of the water (Moses, #.¢., extractus).' Orpheus in his 
hymns, or in his Mysteries, gives to Bacchus the name of Mises, and 
calls him a person “born of waters.” Wylde treats at length on the 
“ditone,” the two species of “semitone,” the “diatessaron,” “ dia- 
pente,” and “ diapson,” with their several uses, and also shows how 
the seven different sorts of diapsons are generated (see Plate XIV). 
His account of the discovery of the consonances by Pythagoras, with 
other matter relating to the nature of tones, plagals, modes, &c., 





* Dr. Adam Clarke on Genesis iv. 21. 
+ Vide Hist. Music, Vol. II. 
VOL. XVI. 
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seems to have been taken principally from the Micrologus of Guido, 
The short treatise occupying nearly two sheets intitled, “‘ De octo Tonis 
ubi nascuntur et oriuntur aut eficiuntur” (fol. 52), shows how musical 
tones are assimilated to the sun and planets, which curious system 
was maintained by Pythagoras. This is followed by a brief tract on 
the nature of the Guidonian scale, and hexameter verses on the power 
of harmony, which are said to have been comiposed by a Mary Mag. 
dalene. On the last leaf (53) of this tract, is the name of “ Kenpauz,” 
who was probably the transcriber. The rubric heading ascribes it to 
a monk of Sherborne, who professes to have taken it from the work 
of the above-mentioned lady. The whole of this appears to be too 
fictitious to demand further notice. At fol. 555 of this volume com- 
mences “ De Origine et Effectu Musice,” in four parts, the initial words 
of which are “ Musica est scientia recte canendi, sive scientia de numero 
relato ad sonum.” The author here tells us that music is the science 
of number applied to sound ; he grievously complains of the fashionable 
singers of his time, who corrupt and deform the Diatonic genus, by 
making the seventh of a key a semitone. To this Boetius says, “all 
credit is not to be given to the ears, but some also to reason, for the 
hearing may be deceived. So also is it said in the treatise De Quat- 
uor Principalium, cap. lvi., and as a proof thereof, it is farther said 
that those who follow hunting are more delighted with the barking of 
the dogs in the woods, than with hearing the office of God in the 
Church. Reason, however, shows the contrary.” The author in this 
part treats of the three genera of melody, De tribus Generibus melorum 
(fol. 56), also gives an account of the inventors of the science of music, 
“De Musica Instrumentali ter inventoribus.” On this folio the 
author gives about twenty lines, commencing— 
‘* Per Thubal inventa musarum sunt elementa. 
Atque collumellis nobis exempta gemellis.” 

This is followed by fol.594, which contains, “Speculum Cantantium sive 
Psaltentium.” In this tract the author cites similar precepts for sing- 
ing to those laid down by S. Augustine, S. Gregory, and S. Bernard. 
There are also some very curious satirical lines made by a monk, under 
the cognomen of Saint Bernard, upon certain clerical chanters, who, 
in performing the church service corrupt the singing of Psalms by 
hurrying over them in a most discreditable manner. Those verses 
on the office of a precentor are exceedingly curious, fol. 60. 


“Versus Scr BERNARDI DE REGIMENE CHORI ET OFFICIO PRECENTORIS. 


Cantor corde chorum roye, cantum lauda sonorum, 
Concors Psalmodia simul ascultanda sophia. 
* * * * - + 7 * * * 


DETESTATIO CONTRA PERVERSE PSALLENTES. 

Qui psalmos resecant qui verba recissa volutant 

Non magis illi ferent quam si male lingue tacerent 

Hi sunt qui psalmos corrumpunt nequitur almos. 

_— sacra scriptura dampnat, reprobant quoque jura 
anglers, cwm Japers, Nappers, Galpers, quoque Dralbers, 

Momlers, Forskippers, Owrenners, sic Ouwrhippers, 

Fragmina verborum TUTIVILLUS colligit horum.” 


It appears that the choral service of the Church in the middle ages 
was not confined to persons skilled in the science of music, but lay 
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singers of very rude caste bore a part in it ; these singers S. Bernard 
complains of, and distinguishes them by the strange appellations of 
Janglers, Japers, Nappers, Galpers, Dralbers or Drawlers, Momlers, 
Forskippers, Ourenners, and Ourhippers. The author refers to a 
writer named Tuttivillus for an explanation of these singular names, 
But Tuttivillus’ work on the subject cannot now be found. In fact, 
Tuttivillus is a name given to a Lollard in one of the old plays per- 
formed in the middle ages. Janglers and Jappers are those who talk 
fast to no good purpose ; some suppose the first of these two words to 
bea corruption of “ Jongleours,” synonymous with minstrels, and the 
second, players on instruments. To jape means to play, or jest. 
‘* Nay, jape not hym, he is no smal fole.”—Skelton. 


The word is used in an indecent sense (see Nare’s Gloss.) Junius 
says jape is an insulting or outrageous vaunting and triumphing over 
them that are under our subjection. It also means “ to yelpe,” and 
is derived from the French Gaber. Chaucer in his “persones Tale,” 
remarks that, “ After this cameth the sinne of japers, that ben the 
devil's apes.” Nappersare said to be drinkers, from Nappe, the Saxon 
term for cup. Napery means a kind of cloth, and perhaps the term 
here used in these verses may refer to clerks or “ men of cloth.” 
** Thence Clodius hopes to set his shoulders free 
From the light burden of his napery.” 
Bp. Hall's Satires. 
Nappers may refer to sleepers, and Galpers * to yawners. Dralbers, 
probably mean those who sing or read in a drawling manner, very 
similar to Momlers or Mumblers, those who utter words indistinctly, 
as observes Gascoigne— 
-—— ‘* He singes the treble part— 
The meane hee mumbles out of tune— 
For lack of life and hart.” 
Forskippers, Overenners, and Overhippers may mean those who skip 
over what they have to read, instead of performing it in a proper 
manner. 

“ Metrologus Liber” (fol. 61) is the next tract, which does not treat 
of time or measure, as the title seems to indicate, but of clefts, inter- 
vals, ecclesiastical modes, &c.— “‘ In Nomine sancta & individue Trini- 
tatis incipit Metrologus de plana musica et Brevis. Primo quid est 
Musica? Musica est pericia Modulationis.” The author seems ‘to 
follow very closely the subject treated of by Guido in his Micrologus. 
The words “ Brevis Sermo,” in this tract, would have been better ex- 
pressed, says Sir John Hawkins, by the word “ Micrologus, a title very 
commonly given to a short discourse on any subject whatever.” Fol. 
68), “ Haplicet liber Metrologus et octo tonorum tractatus metricus. 
Primus est tonus re la, re fa, quoque secundus.” This is followed (fol. 
69) by ‘ De origine musice artis quia rudem lectorem vidimus.” A tract 





* This word is similar to the one mentioned in the vision of Piers Ploughman with 
reference to gluttony and drunkenness :— 
‘* There was taughing and louring, and let go the cuppe, 
And so sitten they to even-song, and songen other while 
Till Gloton had ingalped a gallon and a gill.” 
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similar to this is said to be in the Bodleian Library, written circa 
A.D. 1350, by one Simon Tunsted. Fol. 876 is illuminated with four 
pots or vases of flowers, which resemble the form of chandeliers with 
several branches ; these are enclosed by a striped border of red, green, 
and blue. The foliage is green, and the pots or vases blue, much 
faded by age. These chandeliers may be intended to represent light’ 
or instruction gained by the study of Metrologus Liber, see Plate XV. 
This illustration appears to be connected with the following curions 
treatise on the.analogy between music and armorial colours, “ Distinctio 
inter colores musicales et armorum heroum.” The author tells us that 
there are six natural colours from which all other colours are com- 
pounded. And there are six “ musical colours,” the principal of which 
is gold, the second silver, the third red, the fourth purple, the fifth. 
green, and the sixth black. No one seems able to clearly define the 
author’s meaning in these signs. They are arranged thus :— 

Black is the worst Sable is the best and most benign .... 
*White better than black ............... | Silver second 

Red better than white .................. RE aE, 
Purple better than red ......... ........ Azure fourth 


Green better than purple BRET IEE ooc ces ccobaadaecee sckighs ceases cyte 
Fire-red better than green Gold sixth 


‘Fire-red is the worst colour ............ Gold is the first and m 
TEPID ooo. gececscs sects. cccocece neg OO) S| Bilver@dcend ... ...... 
Gules third Kos ceciaivipoorgtiiiect Cuneiond 
Azure fourth 4 
Green fifth 
Bo Ean 
Sir John Hawkins says, “as to the shield it is a poor conceit, and 
contains nothing more than the six characters used by Cantus Men- 
surabilis, which might have been disposed of in any other form ; and 
as to the representation of the three first square figures it speaks for 
itself.” This is followed by a declaration of the triangle and shield by 
John Torkesey, fol. 896, “‘ Declaraco trianguli superius positi et figure de 
tribus primis figuris quadratiset earum speciebus ac etiam scuti per 
Magistrum Johannem Torkesey,” see Plate XX. It is thought that 
Torkesey was a monk or precentor of Torkesey Priory, Lincolnshire. 
At the end of this tract is “J. W.” [John Wylde], showing that though 
Torkesey may have been the author of it John Wylde transcribed it. 
Fol. 91 “ Octo tonorum proporcio e Grecorum vocabulorum ad predictos 
tonos petinencium exposicio. Tonus constat in proporcione sesquioctava.” 
Fol. 95, “ Regule Magistri Johannis de Muris.” This portion of the 
book is not written by Johu de Mauris, as the inscription in rubric 
implies, but simply contains his principles. De Muris had, says Dr. 
Burney, written so largely on the Cantus Mensurabilis, that the 
opinion of its having been his imvention was very clearly received. 
De Muris enters deeply into the mysteries of “ligatures,” and gives 
rules for the “simple,” which (affirms Burney), was invented long 
after the time of Muris (1) Quod J. Wylde is written at the end, 
showing that the Precentor of Waltham was either the author or 








* Dr. Burney informs us that the “ Greeks have the expression of a white voice for 
a voice that is clear; and of a black voice for the contrary.” The voice of Nerois 
called by Suetonius “‘ a brown voice, fusca vor.” 
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transcriber of it. Sir John Hawkins opposes the idea of Dr. Burney 
respecting De Muris being the inventor of the Cantus Mensurabilis, 
and says in opposition to the evidence just given, ‘“ Stands, first, the 
fact of Franco’s having written on the subject of the Cantus Men® 
surabilis in the eleventh century. Next, the commentary of De 
Handlo on his rules, extant in the year 1826, which is some years 
eatlier than the pretended invention of De Muris.” It is not known 
whether De Muris was an Englishman or not, and like most minor 
writers of the middle ages the history of his life as yet remains 
untold. 

This tract on the Cantus Mensurabilis is followed by a curious 
treatise on musical notes—“ Regula Mayistri Thome Walsingham, De 
Figuris comp sitis et non compositis, et de cantu perfecto et imperfecto, et 
de modis.” The author here gives an account of figures or notes, their 
“perfect” and “imperfect” powers. He introduces five species of 
character, z.e. Large, Long, Breve, Semibreve, and Minim ; to these 
the musicians of his time added the Crochet. Dr. Burney here re- 
marks, “I do not remember to have seen such light thrown on the 
subject by any other author before Morley.” Some writers have sug- 
gested that the author was Walsingham the historian, but neither of 
the names of Torkesey nor Walsingham have been mentioned by 
Leland, Bale, or Pits, or in any other of the authors who profess to 
record the names of early English writers. 

There are two tracts in this volume written in English, the first is 
entitled—‘“ Lyonel Power of the chords of Musick, &c.,” fol. 105b. 
The orthography is very curious, and the shape of the letters show 
signs of great antiquity. Power informs us that “ This Tretis is con- 
tynued upon the Gamme for hem that wil be syngers, or makers or 
techers. For the ferst thing of alle ye must kno how many cordis of 
discant ther be. As olde men sayen, and as men syng now-a-dayes, 
ther be nine ; but whoso wil syng mannerli and musikeli, he may not 
lepe to the fyfteenth in no maner of discant ; for it longith to no 
mannys uoys, and so ther be but eyght accordis after the discant now 
usid. And whosover wil be a maker, he may use no mo than eyght, 
and so ther be but eyght fro unison unto thethyrteenth. But for the 
quatribil syghte ther be nyne accordis of discant, the unison, thyrd, 
fyfth, syxth, eyghth, tenth, twelfth, thyrteenth, and fyfteenth, of 
the whech nyne accordis fyve be perfyte and fower be imperfyte. The 
fyve perfyte be the unison, fyfth, eyghth, twelfth, and fyfteenth ; the 
fower imperfyte be the thyrd, syxth, tenth, and thyrteenth: also thou 
maist ascend and descend wyth all maner of cordis excepte two 
accordis perfyte of one kynde, as two unisons, two fyfths, two eyghths, 
two twelfths, two fyfteenths, wyth none of these thou maist neyther 
ascende neyther descende ; but thou must consette these accordis to- 
geder, and medele (mingle) hem wel, as I shall enforme the. Ferst 
thou shall medele wyth a thyrd a fyfth, wyth a syxth an eyghth, wyth 
an eyghth a tenth, wyth a tenth a twelfth, wyth a thyrteenth a fyf- 
teenth ; under the whech nyne accordis three syghtis be conteynyd, 
the mene syght, the trebil syght, and-the quartribil syght : and others 
also of the nyne accordis how thou shalt hem ymagyne betwene the 
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playnsong and the discant ; here folloeth the ensample. First, to en- 
forme a childe in hys counterpoynt, he must ymagyne hys unison the 
eyghth note fro the playn-song, benethe hys thyrd; the syxth note 
benethe hys fyfth ; the fowerth benethe hys syxth ; the thyrd note 
benethe hys eyghth, even with the playne-song ; hys tenth the thyrd 
note aboue, hys twelfth the fyfth note aboue, hys thyrteenth the syxth 
aboue, hys fyfteenth the eyghth note aboue the playne-song.” The 
name of the author of this tract is cited by Morley in his “ Plaine and 
easy Introduction to Practicall Musicke,” 1597 folio. This course of 
instruction finishes at fol. 118, “And her an End. But who will 
Konne this Game wel & the ymaginacions ther of & of his a cordis, 
and sette his pfite a cordis, w‘ his Impfite a cordis as I have reherised 
in this Tretise a fore, he may not faile of his Contnpoint in short tyme 
Q’d lyonel Power.” 

Fol. 1135. Her folwith a litil tretise according to the ferst tretise 
of the sight of Descant ; and also for the syght of counter and for the 
syght of the contirtenor, and of Faburdon. This tretise which ocev- 
pies a page in the MS., explains the “sight of descant ” by the “ nine 
accords” mentioned in Power’s tract. The author then tells us that 
“it is fayre and meri singing many imperfyte cordis togeder—also as 
many syxts next after a eyghth—this maner of singing is mery to the 
synger and to the herer.” We are here informed that ‘two perfyte 
accordis of one nature may not be sung togeder in no degree of Des 
cant.” The author gives rules for the treble descant, and the “ quad- 
rible,” the descant is to be sung by a man, and the “ quadrible” bya 
child. The “ Faburdon,” Dr. Burney states, originally implied extem- 
porary discant, in a succession of thirds and sixths. 

This is followed by a lesson on the Faburden (fol. 116), ‘‘ The sight 
of ffaburdon with his a cordis. For the leest processe of sightis 
natural and most in use is expedient to declare the sight of Faburdon, 
the whech hath but two sightis,a thyrd aboue the playne-song in 
sight, the which is a syxt fro the treble in uoice ; and euen wyth the 
plain-song in sight, the whech is an eyghth from the treble in uoise. 
These two acordis of the Faburden must rewle be the mene of the 
plain-song, for whan he shal begin his Faburdon he must attende to 
the plain-song, and setté hys sight euyn wyth the plain-song, and his 
noice in a fiyfth benethe the plain-song ; and after that, whether the 
plain-gong ascende or descende to sette his sight alwey both in reule 
and space aboue the plain-song in a thyrd, and after that the plain- 
song haunteth hys course eyther in acutes, fro @ sOL RE UT above to 
@ SOL RE UT benethe.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE “DERING” ROLL OF ARMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES GREENSTREET AND CHARLES RUSSELL. 


In submitting this Roll, under the guise of modern blazon, to such of 
the public as are by distance or circumstance precluded from consult- 
ing personally the transcripts of it which alone are now extant, we 
must express our great regret that it did not lay in our power to pub- 
lish it “in fac-simile,” since by the method we have been compelled 
to adopt we can only hope to give, at best, a more or less superficial 
idea of its peculiarities, and the great value attaching to its contents. 
It is, we believe, the earliest authority among the Rolls of arms for 
the form of ancient charges, being illustrative in especial of that pe- 
culiar style of design adopted for the lions rampant, which superseded 
the fashion in vogue during nearly the whole of the reign of Henry 
III., and characterises many of the heraldic records of that of his 
successor. The only Rolls affording information as to design which 
approach it at all closely in matter of date are the “St. George,” 
“Charles,” “Camden,” and “ Segar” Rolls, all of which, however, seem 
to be somewhat, if not indeed a great deal later in date. The two first 
are generally supposed to have been completed in the middle of Edward 
the First’s reign, and they cannot have been finished much earlier, for 
the coat of Fitz-Alan as ‘‘ Zarl” of Arundel occurs in both, a combina- 
tion certainly not dating from very long before that period. On the 
other hand we are inclined to think, for reasons to be stated hereafter, 
that the “‘ Dering” Roll was finished if not before the death of Henry 
IIL, at least early in the reign of Edward I. The “ St. George” Roll, 
too, possibly affords internal evidence that it is subsequent to the 
“Dering” Roll in point of time, because we find in it the family of 
Sudeley represented by John of that name, who was son and heir to the 
Bartholomew de Sudeley of the earlier Roll ; the Agilons figure in it 
solely in the person of Robert Agilon, who was heir to his brother 
William, together with whom he appears in the ‘‘ Dering” Roll ; 
Elias Giffard of the latter is replaced by his son and heir John in the 
“St. George” Roll, and so on. As a general authority for the primi- 
tive drawing of charges in this country, the “ Dering” Roll is only, to 
our knowledge, preceded by the heraldic collections attributed: to 
Matthew Paris in his “ Historia Minor,” and elsewhere. The Rolls 
which are anterior to it in date, in no way rival it as an authority in 
the matter of design, because they exist now only in old French blazon, 
hence its invaluable character as the first landmark of the heraldic 
period to which it especially applies cannot be too well appreciated. 
The document from which the copies now in existence were taken, 
was in Philipot’s time in the possession of Sir Edward Dering, the 
eminent antiquary in the reign of Charles I., but may in reality have 
been nothing more than a transcript of the original, made at a much 
later date, like the “Charles” Roll now in the hands of the Society of 
Antiquaries. If, however, such a transcript, there can be little doubt 
that, as is likewise observable with respect to the transcript of the 
“Charles ” Roll, the forms of the charges and peculiar features of the 
original were faithfully reproduced in it. This is not the case though 
with all like copies. A transcript on vellum made in the time of 
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Henry VI. (?) of an extensive collection temp. Henry III., which we 
have recently examined,* is executed in the drawing of the later 
period, a circumstance which detracts very much from the value of 
its contents. Sir Edward Dering’s original Roll, or transcript, which- 
ever it may have been, appears to have entirely disappeared. We are 
aware of no mention of it, as being in the library of the Derings, at 
Surrenden, since the publication of the “ Villare Cantiannm ;” and 
we have satisfied ourselves, by the courtesy of the authorities, that 
the National Collection, which some time back acquired many of the 
Surrenden muniments, was not enriched by this valuable record. Our 
text, therefore, is based upon a version given in trick in the Harleian 
Manuscript, No. 6137, from fo. 896 to 976. There are known to us, 
however, in addition, five other authorities (one a fragment), for the 
contents of this Roll, and they are cited by us under the letters of the 
alphabet from A to E. From these we have been enabled to supply 
several names, tinctures, and charges, which are wanting in the Har- 
leian MS. 6137. Information is also supplied, in brackets, as to the 
instances in which any of these copies differ, with respect to tinctures, 
&c., from the version which we have made the basis of the present 
publication, in order, first, that inquirers may be aware of the fact 
that such differences do exist, and, secondly, that being so aware, they 
may decide for themselves as to the respective merits of the conflicting 
statements. The transcript in Harleian 6137, was made in the time 
of James I., probably in the early part of that reign, and soon after a 
year mentioned elsewhere in the MS., «.e., A.D. 1607, which was the 
year when the equally celebrated Harleian Manuscript, No. 6589 (con- 
taing a very similar collection of early Rolls of arms) was completed 
by Nicholas Charles, Lancaster’ Herald. There is, however, a much 
earlier transcript (that which we distinguish by the letter A), dated 
1568, and taken, as it informs us, by Ralph (Brooksmouth, alias) 
Brooke, who, in the title, cleverly ascribes it to the year of the siege 
of Acre by Richard I. (A.D. 1189), following for the nonce, after the 
custom of his time, the praiseworthy example of Mr. Hugh Cotgrave, 
that erudite herald, who must needs assign to another Roll, which 
goes by his name, an antiquity of more than a century in excess of the 
truth. The Roll last referred to, and this copy of Brooksmouth’s 
. (the so-called “Acre” Roll), were at that date the property of a Mr. 
Hugh Fitzwilliam, of Sprotborough. The latter is now in the Ash- 
molean Collection at Oxford (MS. No. 1120), Black’s catalogue of 
which tells us that it is likewise in trick but comprises only 818 coats, 
i.e., the number of those only to which names are annexed in the Har- 
leian 6137, and other versions, six coats being deficient in this respect, 
which coats appear to have been omitted because for that reason they 
would not tell in with what professed to be a list or-bead-roll of the 
names of the Acre combatants. We unfortunately have not had oppor- 
tunity of examining this particular transcript for ourselves, as we 
should have preferred, being desirous of noting whether the trickings 





* It is not thought necessary, here, to anticipate a full account of this and other 
important records, at present but little known, which we hope to publish shortly in 4 
list, descriptive of all the earliest authorities for ancient coat armour, with references 
to their present whereabouts. . 
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essay to preserve the features of the original in the manner that the 
Harleian 6137 copy does ; and have any pretensions to being placed on 
a par with it in this respect, as an authority for the drawing of the 
charges, or whether, like the Vincent version to be noticed directly, 
the trickings are slight and hurried, as is the case with many of the 
heraldic manuscripts of that period. 

We have elected to follow the Harleian 6137 copy throughout, not- 
withstanding a palpable corruption, which is pointed out in its place, 
because it is the only one of all those with which we are acquainted 
that does, on the face of it, undoubtedly labour to convey to us an 
accurate knowledge of the peculiarities of the original. It has, more- 
over, evidently been accomplished by one well versed -in Kentish 
matters,” since the majority of the names are extended in a manner 
which clearly demonstrates close acquaintanceship with the genealogy 
of that and the immediately surrounding counties during the period 
which the Roll treats of. That the names were written in a very con- 
tracted manner in the document formerly in Sir Edward Dering’s 
possession is, we think, sufficiently evidenced by the fragment (D) 
bound up in Harleian MS. No. 6589 (fo. 322 and 323), which gives 
very slight trickings (that omit some of the minor details) of forty- 
nine out of the sixty shields in Harleian 6137, from fo. 92, space 11, 
to 936, space 9, inclusive. And Strangman, in his copy, writes certain 
of the names in what we take to be the contracted forms of the Roll, 
though, generally speaking, he has doubtless extended the contractions 
in a greater or less degree as accorded with his own opinion of the 
meaning of them. The lacunz which occur here and there in respect 
of these names in the Harleian 6137 copy, may owe their origin to 
the fact of the Roll not having been so complete as to preservation 
when it was made as when Brooke’s and certain of the other tran- 
scripts were taken. On the other hand, it is just possible that some 
of the authorities in one or two instances inserted surnames, though 
left blank in the original, when they were aware to what family the 
coat had in ancient times, appertained. It may be mentioned here 
that the Harleian 6137 copy preserves a peculiarity of the original 
which the existing transcript of the “Charles” Roll, as Mr. Spencer 
Perceval has pointed out, does likewise; that is to say, the lines of 
the ordinaries, in respect of bends, bars, fesses, and saltires, are in many 
cases curved, to indicate the convexity of the shield. 

The copy (C) made about 1590,+ by James Strangman, to which we 
have already alluded, affords much valuable and corroborative infor- 
mation, but is merely in blazon. It was made when the Roll had got 
into the possession of a Mr. Knevett (a Kent name be it observed), 
and the duration of Strangman’s opportunity for taking notes of the 
contents seems to have been very restricted, indeed he omits the 
blazon of all well-known coats, of some speaks in language which 
heralds alone would understand, and with respect to the two (impor- 





* If not indeed Philipot himself, to whose handwriting we fancy we trace a 
greg which is still more striking in the short (unfinished ?) Kent Roll following 

in the MS. 

t William Scarlett, too, much about the same time, tricked many of the most im- 
portant coats in the “ Dering” Roll in his heraldic collections. See British Museum, 
Additional MS. No. 4965. 
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tant) concluding coats, breaks off abruptly with “and two others” (as 
though he could carry in his mind what they were till he had time to 
set them down but never did’). This copy of Strangman’s, which 
occurs in the Lansdowne MS. No. 260, fo. (in pencil) 216 to 220, is 
probably preceded in date by one (B) preserved among Vincent’s col- 
lections in the College of Arms, to which we have had access by the 
courtesy of Somerset. The reference to it is vol. 164 of those collec 
tions, in which it occurs from fo. 135 to 14506 inclusive, comprising 
sixteen shields (4 x 4) on each fo., excepting one which is cancelled, 
and five on the last, in all 325—that is 324 (as the version now 
printed) really, for the coat of William Crepin is given twice, namely 
on fo. 1446, space 2, and the last fo. and last space respectively. The 
execution of the trickings is, a8 we have said, meagre, and certain of 
the names present every appearance of having been mis-read. ~ 

The authority which we have distinguished by the letter E, now 
demands some little preliminary notice at our hands. It exists in 
blazon in a volume of the Harleian Collection, No. 1068, to which 
little attention seems to have been paid hitherto, and is divided into 
two sections by several blank leaves intervening (not folioed by the 
Museum authorities), as though each were a separate affair, although 
it turns out upon inspection that both are part and parcel of the same 
collection. Possibly this has been occasioned by the document from 
which it was taken having been on two un-attached membranes, the 
trauscriber, by the leaving of blank folios, intending to signify that 
he was unaware whether or not any portion was missing. According 
to the title of the first section, fo. (in pencil) 156 to 168d, it gives the 
arms of “ Knightes that were in the tyme of Kinge E y* 4,” but the 
greater part of this section, from the first coat, is taken up by the 
* Second Calais” Roll, t.e., of A° 21 Edward III. (than which, besides 
that by Nicholas Charles in Harleian 6589, we know of no other ver- 
sion), followed by what, there can be no matter of doubt. are chiefly 
extracts, seemingly taken at random, from the “ Dering” Roll. This 
leads us to infer with every degree of probability, we estimate, that 
the transcriber, in the reign of Elizabeth, was mistaken in supposing 
that the arms were those of persons living temp, Edward IV., merely 
because he was cognizant that the authority he was copying from was 
written at that period. And the second portion, that from fo. (in 
ong 169 to 183, consists in great part of coats evidently extracted 

m our Roll, with the addition of others of similar date, principally 
foreign arms, and closely allied to several of the coats which form the 
concluding entries in the “ Dering” Roll. Like arms, too, are found 
side by side with “ Dering ” coats in the first section. From this we 
are justified, we think, in assuming that when the coats in the first seo- 
tion, exclusive of those belonging to the ‘‘Second Calais” Roll, and 
those in the second section,* were taken out of the “ Dering” Roll in the 
time, say, of Edward IV., it was not only in much more perfect con- 
dition, as the evidence of these extracts shows, but of greater length. 
We are not going to hold up the contents of this collection as very 





* With the exception of a few in both, which appear to be coats of a date quite as 
eon the reign of Edward IV., and possibly introduced when the collection was 
e. ‘ 
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reliable authority, in fact, the names are generally corrupted, perhaps 
from the fact of their being misunderstood, and hardly to be depended 
upon unsupported, still it is of great value for comparison, having been 
made, probably, so long back, and for that reason alone, irrespective 
of the unique (?) foreign coats it furnishes, seems worthy of publication 
verbatim. We have now given some idea of the extent of the mate- 
rials which exist for the corroboration, correction, and extension of 
the contents of the “ Dering” Roll, as represented to us in the Har- 
leian MS. No. 6187. It behoves us in the next place to state what 
our opinions are as to the date at which the Roll itself was compiled, 
that is, the period during which the collection of the arms recorded in 
it was made, or, if possible, the earliest and latest dates which can 
definitely be assigned to the commencement and completion, respec- 
tively, of such collection. As to the era at which it was compiled, we 
do not seek to show that it is a contemporary record strictly speaking, 
neither have we any desire to lead people to imagine that it is possible 
to fix the date of its compilation to a particular year ; for, at most, 
it is only an approximation which may be to a greater or less extent 
correct that, after careful weighing of each of the entries and com- 
parison together, we feel justified in submitting as the result of our 
researches in this respect.* 

In estimating the date at which the collection of the arms com- 
prising the Roll was commenced, we have not much choice ; for, in the 
first place, the identification of the majority of the personages with 
those of like Christian and surname in the history of the times, leads 
to no other conclusion than that there were, comparatively speaking, 
very few of them that flourished much before, or after, the latter part 
of Henry the Third’s reign ; and the inclusion of the shields of Robert 
de Crevequer, Hamon de Gatton, and Roger de Lewkenor (all re- 
nowned persons in respect of Kent and neighbouring ccunties, about 
whose identification there can be no question), necessitate our adopt- 
ing a later date for its commencement than inter A°. 85—38 Hen. III. 
The first mentioned person—son of Hamon de Crevequer, Junior (ob. 
vitd patris)—succeeded to his grandfather Hamon de Crevequer, 
Senior (the great Crevequer), at his death in A°. 47 Hen. III. Robert 

* It should always be remembered that most of the Rolls, as we now possess them, 
are only transcripts of others, made by heraldic students of the end of the 16th and 
early part of the 17th centuries. And we are by no means certain that the Rolls, their 
authorities, were in fact the actual originals ; for it is patent that in more or less 
aticient times copies were taken of the collections then extant, and it may have been 
but some of these versions which Charles and others laboured to reproduce for 
ge either in trick or blazon as they were able. And these versions may 

ve included coats of later date than the original, either inserted by the tran- 
scriber at the time they were made, or which he found already interpolated in the 
authority he was copying, and in his turn actually incorporated into the record ; which 
coats would ever after in such versions present the appearance of being part and par- 
cel of the original authority, and, of course, in like manner be handed down to us by 
the antiquaries above alluded to. The earliest and most reliable copy of the Parlia- 
mentary Roll (Cottonian MSS. Caligula, A. XVIII.) is so interpolated and augmented ; 
and these corruptions, in similar manner, have in course of time become included in 
most of the versions of that valuable record. So much can be advanced in respect of 
many existing Rolls of Arms, and in such cases the difficulty of assigning any precise 
date in respect of entries collectively, which upon examination are found to be en- 


tirely out of keeping one with another will be very a mt. There does not a 
however, to be any grounds for supposing that the “Dering” Roll was so interpolated 





or e 
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de Crevequer was then but twenty-four years of age, and, even taking 
into consideration the very early age at which youths entered the field 
in those days, his arms could not, we estimate, have been included in 
any Roll of earlier date, than say, A°. 835 Henry III. The occurrence 
of the names and arms of Hamon de Gatton, and Roger de Lewke- 
nor, in same way, bring down the earliest possible date of the com- 
mencement of the Roll a little later. Hamon de Gatton was aged 
only twenty-two when he succeeded his father, Robert, ob. 48 Hen, 
III. ; and Roger de Lewkenor aged but twenty-six when he took the 
estates of his father, Nicholas, ob. 52 Hen. III. The conclusions to 
be drawn from these cases of Gatton and Lewkenor will, we think, be 
obvious ; either of them, indeed, seems to fix the earliest date for 
the Roll as certainly not anterior to A®. 88 Hen. III There are, 
however, indications of a still later date for it, which, if they could be 
depended upon, would necessitate our assigning to the commencement 
of the Roll no earlier date than one inter A°. 47—52 Hen. III. These 
indications are comprehended in the apparently significant circum- 
stances that in each of the cases above cited there is no appearance in 
the arms of label or other difference to indicate that their fathers, 
whom they eventually succeeded, were yet alive. We have not at- 
tached very great importance to this circumstance, nor have we based 
any definite conclusions upon it, because it might be advanced, and 
with reason, that possibly these differences may have been omitted 
through inadvertence ; and, again, we are by no means certain it 
has at any time been positively shown that at the early date to which 
the Roll belongs, the use of the label or other differences was either 
general, or in any way compulsory. 

The task of attempting to fix with any degree of certainty the date 
when the collection, assuming it to have been some years in course of 
formation, was brought to a conclusion, is, however, less easy of satis- 
factory demonstration. As we have said, the majority of the persons 
commemorated lived as contemporaries, or in fact ‘‘ flourished” as we 
might term it, prior to the close of Henry the Third’s reign, at which 
date many had already deceased. And there is indeed, so far as we 
can see, little in the Roll to justify the assignation of a Ildter date as 
that of its completion, than one anterior to the death of Henry IIL 
It is just possible, however, that the Roll was not actually completed, 
or its coats of latest date added, until Edward I. had been some little 
time on the throne. And perhaps the “Charles,” ‘‘ St. George,” 
‘“‘Caniden,” and “Segar” Rolls, though not finished till a much later 
date, were already in course of preparation when the compilation of 
the “ Dering” Roll was nearing its completion. 

Fifteen * of the Kent names refer to persons who filled the office of 
Sheriff for that county ; and of the general names one, Bartholomew 
de Suley, held the dignity in respect of Herefordshire ; but we cannot 
identify any more of the latter as connected with this high office, in 
that or other counties. 





* i.e, Apulderfield (Henry), Bourne, Cobham (Henry and John), Criol Gute 
Gatton, a Huntingfield (Peter), ‘Leyborne (Roger), Malmains (Henry), P 
chester, Scotto, Tilmanstone, and Valoigns (Waresius and William). 
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THE CHESTERFIELD BELL FOUNDERS AND FOUNDRY.— 
A NOTICE OF THE HEATHCOTE FAMILY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETOC., ETO. 


AsouT two years agolI had the gratification of making known the 
discovery of a till then unknown Derbyshire bell foundry, concerning 
which I had succeeded in getting together some highly interesting 
information. I now proceed to put on record some few particulars 
concerning this interesting matter, and I shall hope in a future sup- 
plemental paper to give yet further details. The bell-foundry in 
question was at Chesterfield, in this county, and I hope, in the follow- 
ing notes, to be able to show that it was continued in regular suc- 
cession for, at all events, pretty nearly a couple of centuries; to be 
renewed again some fifty or sixty years since by a totally different 
family, and in quite a distinct manner. The main family about 
whom I have to write is that of Heathcote, tive or six members of 
which carried on the business of brazier and bell-founder; and I wish 
at the outset to acknowledge my indebtedness for much of the in- 
formation I am about to give, to Lady Heathcote, who has been inde- 
fatigable in her researches into the history of the family, and into 
various matters connected with their occupations. The following 
notes I believe in the main to be tolerably correct, but they are, of 
course, matters of such intricacy and obscurity as to be open to cor- 
rection. 

The family of Heathcote is one of very considerable antiquity in the 
county of Derby ; having been settled at Chesterfield and its neigh- 
bourhood for, at all events, between four and five hundred years, and 
having had amongst its members men of the highest note in various 
walks of life. 

The first of whom there is any distinct record, was Ralph Heath- 
cote, who, probably about 1480, married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Tomson or Thomason, brazier, of Chesterfield, and evidently suc- 
ceeded to his business. The will of John Tomson is dated 7 Oct., 
1496, and under it “ Elyn my wife and Rawfe Hethcot my son” are 
appointed executors. 

This Ralph Heathcote was a “ brazier” in Chesterfield, and by his 
will, dated 1502, he bequeathed his tools, &c., to his son, William 
Heathcote. “Fyrst I will that William my son have my warkhouse 
and all Towls that long thereto and a shop in the Bochery the which 
I boghte of Thomas Say of Lyncolne” and so forth. He names in 
his will six sons, viz., William, Thomas, George, Roland, Ralph, and 
John ; and four daughters, viz., Christian, Joan, Anne, and Margaret, 
In 1500-1 he is described in a letter of attorney of Thomas Calcroft, 
and in a receipt of the same period, as “ Ralph Heathcote, = Chester. 
field in co. Derby, Brasier.” 

Of William Heathcote, brazier and bell-founder, who succeeded to 
his father’s “ warkhouse and all Towles that long thereto,” we have 
no further notice; probably he died early. His brother “ Ral ph 
Hethcote, Belfounder, ” released to his son George Hethcote, eliins 
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and lands in Chesterfield and Tapton in 1524. He (Ralph) appears 
to have died in 1525, the inventory of his goods being taken on the 
23rd of March in that year. 

George Heathcote, another brother, was also a bell-founder. His 
will is dated 4th of August, 1558, and in it he bequeaths his dwelling 
house at Saltergate-head, and other property to Margaret his wife, 
and then says, “I give and bequethe to Raffe Hethcott my sonne and 
Heyre all my Lands and allso I bequethe to the same Raffe my sonne 
all my Moldes and Towles all Brass and Bell metell and all other 
thinges in my workhowse apperteyning to my Occupation for and in re- 
compence of a certaine summe of moneye which I the said George doe 
owe unto him.” Besides Ralph he had six married sons and daugh- 
ters, viz., George, Alice, Mary, John, Thomas, and William ; and he 
had two sons-in-law, John Asshe and John Cheworth, and a godson 
(also of course his grandson) George Asshe. The inventory of his 
goods was taken in 1558. 

This Ralph Heathcote, who inherited all “ the mouldes and Towles 
all Brass and Bell metell,” etc., of his father, in 1599, is described as 
“ Radis Hethcote nup de Chesterfeld bell-founder,” and again is in 
1565 described as brazier. ‘“ Renold Lee of Tapton co. Derby, hus- 
bandman to Raphe Hethecot of Chesterfield in ye same co. Brasier” 
lease of land at Tapton. And again in 1567, “ George Heathcote, of 
Chesterfield, Draper, to Ralph Hethcott of ye same place Brasier, his 
brother,” a release of a messuage in Saltergate. He was in his father’s 
will described as his ‘‘sonne and heyre;” had besides the tools, molds, 
etc., all the lands of his father ; had also one of his best garments; 
and was joint executor of the will with his mother. 

The George Heathcote here named (who was evidently a son of 
George and brother of Ralph) had, jointly with his brother Ralph, 
interest in leases by his father’s will ; had a share in the residue of 
his property ; and was unmarried at the time of his father’s death. 
He was a draper in Chesterfield, and by his wife Agnes, had issue, and 
‘became founder of the Hursley and other branches of the family, of 
which separate particulars will sometime, hereafter, be given. 

The last named Ralph Heathcote was buried at Chesterfield, 31st 
March, 1577, and was succeeded by his son, Godfrey Heathcote, 
‘‘ Bellfounder of Chesterfield.” He had, .besides Godfrey, three sons, 
George, Thomas, and Francis (married to Jane Renshawe). 

Godfrey Heathcote is described as a brazier and bell-founder, in 
several documents. In 1588 (30 Eliz.) Thomas Leeke and others 
leased a cottage and land in Tapton to “ Godfrey Hethcot of Chester- 
field, brasyer.” In 1598 is an assignment of a bond of 1584, “given 
by George Heacote the elder of the Lodg in Brampton in the said 
County of Derby, Yeoman, to Godfrey Heathcote of Chesterfield, 
Brazier,” to George Heathcote the younger of Brampton aforesaid, 
Yeoman. A very interesting document relating to this Godfrey 
Heathcote, is the articles of agreement between him and the Church- 
wardens of Wirksworth, on the 10th of October, 1610, for the casting 
of a bell for that church. It is as follows :— 
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Articles of ment made & agreed upon the 10 day of October in the yeare of 
our Lorde God 1610 Between Godfrey Heathcote of Chesterfield within the countie of 
Darbie Bellfounder on the one partie & John Noton, Edward Moore, William Hill & 
John Bradshaw wardens of the parish Church of Wirkesworthe in the said Countie on 
the other partie touchinge the castinge of one Beil comonlie called or knowne by the 
name of the thirde bell of Wirkesworthe Churche as p-cell of the goodes thereof beinge, 
& the founding or castinge of the thirde Bell ins thereof in maner & forme follow- 
i First it is agreed betweene the said parties that on the said Churchwardens 
or some of them upon the 16» day of this instante October by 10 of the clocke in the 
forenoone shall deliv' the said Bell to the said Godfrey Heathcote at his new dwellinge 
house in Chesterfield then & there to be made & so to be founded & caste. And being 
there founded & cast the said Bell to be weighed ageane w® if it be more in weighte 
they said Churchwardens to py for everie pounde nine pounds provyded always that 
their be not above a hundred weight more than the oulde Bell now weigheth, And if 
it be lesse then the said Godfrey to pay eighte pence for every pound. Also it is 
agreed upon that the said Churchwardens shall pay unto the said Godfrey for the 
castinge of the said Bell the full acct & some of fyve Pounds. 

Also the said Godfrey shall enter into bounde at the recevinge of his money & 
stande bounden unto the said Churchwardens in the some of Tene pounds of lawfull 
money of England to uphould the said Bell soleme, sound, sweete & tunable for a 

& a day nexte after the deliverie of the same Bell or else to reforme the same .- 

ll to become tunable & sounde & to agree in good musicke w* the rest of the bells 
of the said Church of Wirksworth or else to caste it ageane of his owne p’per costes & 
charges wt*in two monethes nexte after he shal] be requested, thereunto caryinge or 
recaryinge onlie excepted. In witness whereof the parties abovesaid to these p* In- 
dentures enterchangeably have sett their hands & seales the day & i first above 
written. Signed JOHN NoTon 

EpwaRD More. 


In 1622, a “ Barne, Kiln and land in Chesterfield” were conveyed 
by deed, dated May 27 in that year, to “ Godfrey Heathcote, of Ches- 
terfield, Bell-founder ;” and by deed dated Nov. 14, in the same year, 
other lands were also leased to the same “ Godfrey Heathcotte, of 
Chesterfield, co. Derb., Bell-founder.” In 1626 occurs a bond from 
Anthony Eyre, of Rampton, to ‘Godfrey Heathcot, of Chesterfield, 
Bell-founder,” for £400. Under date 1628 is a conveyance of house 
and lands in Whittington, from William Cooper, of Mosbro’, to “‘ God- 
frey Heathcotte, sen™., of Chesterfield, co. Derby, Bell-founder, and 
Godfrey Heathcotte, jun", his heir.” 

This Godfrey Heathcote, “ of Chesterfield, in the County of Derby, 
Alderman,” died in 1648, and by his will, dated May 17th, 1638, 
leaves bequests to his wife, Frances Heathcote, and makes his son, 
Ralph Heathcote, his sole executor. Also bequests to his daughters, 
Frances Higgins (and her children Thomas, Elizabeth, and Francis) ; 
Anne Hill (and her daughter Elizabeth Hill) ; to Ralph, the son, and 
Dorothy, the daughter, of his son Ralph Heathcote ; to his brother, 
George Heathcote ; to Francis, son of his brother Thomas ; to Doro- 
thy, daughter of his brother Francis ; and to others. The inventory 
of his goods was taken on the 30th of May, 1648, and contained 
among its items— 


It. 5 & 2 stone of pot mettle in the Shop at 56 WE actions To § 

It. 1 & 2 stone of Flanders Mettle at 12 per Ib... 7 0 0 
He was married three times, first to Anne » who died in 
1605 ; second to Anne Allen, who died in 1624 ; and third to Frances 
Crawshawe, who survived him, and is the one named in his will. By 
his first wife he had issue two sons, Godfrey and Ralph, and two 
daughters, Frances, married to Thomas Higgins, and Anne, wife of 
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Godfrey Hill. His eldest son, “ Godfrey Heathcote, Junior,” named 
in a lease of 1628 as “son and heir of Godfrey Heathcote, Senior, of 
Chesterfield, co. Derby, Bell-founder,” probably pre-deceased him, as 
by his will of 1638 he is not named, and Ralph is made sole executor, 
To this Ralph, then, the “‘pott mettle,” “Flanders mettle,” tools, 
mould, etc., would pass, and, judging from dates in which his mark 
occurs, he continued the bell-founding business. 
This Ralph Heathcote was born in 1592, so that he was forty years 
of age when his father died. He was married twice ; first to Kathe 
i , who died in 1630, and by whom he had issue one son, 
Godfrey, and one daughter, Dorothy ; and, secondly, to Mary Brails- 
ford, of Ankerbold, in the parish of North Wingfield, by whom he had 
issue One son, the Rev. Ralph Heathcote, Rector of Staveley. She 
died in 1654. 
Godfrey Heathcote, the son of Ralph, died in 1651, leaving issue 
by his wife, Mary, two twin daughters (born in 1648), Mary, married 
Fletcher, and Frances, married to Francis Parkes; and a 
Siiaiaiea son, Godfrey Heathcote, who died unmarried in 1684, 
The Rev. Ralph Heathcote, Reetor of Staveley, was born in 1633, 
and died in 1715. He was three times married. First to Grace Bate- 
man, of Hartington, who died in 1674; second to Abigail Hall, of 
Dronfield, who died in 1703 ; and third to Jane Branker, of Maccles- 
field, who survived him, and after his death became successively the 
wife of Richard Brailsford, of Staveley, and Samuel Dowker, of Ches- 
terfield ; whom also she survived. By his first wife he had issue a 
son, the Rev. Ralph Heathcote, Rector of Morton, and of Sutton- 
cum-Duckmanton, who was born in 1664 and died in 1738. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of James West, of Aston, co. York, and 
by her had a numerous issue, one of whom was a son, the third Rev. 
Ralph Heathcote, whose son married Margaret Mompesson. 
It remains now only to epitomise the data regarding the bell- 
founders of this family, and to attempt to appropriate to each the 
marks which they used in their trade. 


circa 
1450 William Forneday, Brasier, of Chesterfield. In 1483 (1 Ric. ITI.), is a surrender 
to of a house in Saltergate, of William Forneday and Margaret, his wife, b: 
1483 Ralph Hethcote, their Attorney, to the use of John Tomson of Chesterfiel 
and Elene, his wife. 


1483 new Tomson or Thomason, Brasier, of Chesterfield. John Tomson or “ Tho- 


ason, brasier,’’ whose will is dated Oct. 7, 1496, died in 1500, his executor 
being “ Ralph "Heathcote, of Chesterfield, in co. Derby, brasier ;” His will, 
although it contains no reference to bell founding, is curious. It runs 
thus :—“In the name of God Amen. The 7th day of the monethe of October 
the yere of our Lord God 1496 I John Tomson of whole mynde dredyng the 
uncerten howr of dethe make my Testament in this forme. Fyrst I be- 
queythe my saule to God Allmyghty to our bady the Quene of Heven, and 
to all his Sants, my body to be byryd in the Kirk of Allhallowse’of Chester- 
field Moreover [ bequethe for my principal my best beest. Also to the 
Chyrche work 6* 84 and 4 pound of wax to = burning about my body in the 
day of my buryyng. Also I will that my Executors cause a stone of Alla- 
blaster to be laid over my grave. And my Byrynges and ooder costs per- 
tenyng to me to be done after the discretion of myn Executors. Also I will 
that they gif to the Hye Aut for Tythings forgotten 6* 84. Also I bequeythe 
in wax to the Gild of the Cross & to the Gild of our Lady in Chesterfield 6* 8 
equally to be delt. Also I will that my Executors gif to the four children 


to 
1496 
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of .........¥ Hethecot and Elizabeth my daughter viz. to John, Henry, William 
and Elyn four pound of lawful money to be peyd to theym by even portions 
when they be of twenty yere of age, or if any of them be soner married every 
one to hafe theyre part The Residue of my Goods not bequeythed i Gif to 
Elyn my wife and Rawfe Hethecot my son, whom I ordayne and make my 
trew Executors that they may dispose for the whayle of my Sawle as thay 
wold shuld be disposyd for theyre Sawls. These witness Mayster James 
Berysford, Syr Jobn Pypin,t Syr Thomas Harper, John Bygot & ooders. 
Gyffyn the day and the yere abuf sayd.” I believe a founder’s mark of occa- 
sional occurrence in Derbyshire I shall yet be able to prove to be his. 

1496) Ralph Heathcote (son-in-law and successor of John Tomson), Brasier, and 

to \ Potter. 

1502 

1502 William Heathcote, son of Ralph, who bequeathed him his tools, &., in 1502. 

1524-5 Ralph Heathcote (brother of William), Bell-founder, of Chesterfield. Inven- 
tory of his goods taken 1525. 





field. Inventory of goods taken 1558. I believe the founder’s mark, fig. 1, 
to have been the one used by George Heathcote. 


= 


1525 tek. Heathcote (brother of William and Ralph), Bell-founder, of Chester- 
to 


1558 














* Qy. Ralph. ; 
+ Probably Pepys, whose monument is in the church. 
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to George Heathcote, who bequeathed to him “‘all his mouldes and towles, all 
1577} brass and bell metell and all other thynges in my workehouse apperteynynge 
to my occupation.” He died 1577. I believe the founder’s mark, fig. 2, to 

have been the one used by this Ralph Heathcote. 


1588 eo Heathcote, Bell-founder, of Chesterfield, son of Ralph Heathcote. 


1558 Ge Heathcote, Brasier and Bell-founder, of Chesterfield, son and heir of 


to Inventory of goods taken 1643. I believe the founder’s marks, figs. 3 and 
1643) 4, to belong to this Godfrey Heathcote. 


O 








1643 Ralph Heathcote, son and sole executor of Godfrey Heathcote. I believe the 
founder's mark, fig. 5, to belong to this Ralph Heathcote. 


1804 J. and E. Smith and Co., Bell Founders, Chesterfield. 
to 
1813 

It is worthy of remark that nearly the whole of the marks which I 
have now endeavoured to appropriate to the Heathcotes, bear the 
Fylfot Cross as « prominent part of their design. On one very strik- 
ing series of bells bearing the above G H and R H marks with the 
Fylfot (the series on which the inscription GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 
DEO occurs), the initial G of Gloria also contains the Fylfot as here 


shown. Other marks containing the Fylfot I have strong reason to 
believe belong to the Heathcotes, but these I shall reserve for the 
present. 

Of other bell marks, which probably are connected with the Chester- 
field foundry I shall also yet have occasion to speak ; but I have 
thrown together the few foregoing particulars, so as to place on record 
the—so far—result of my researches, and for the purpose, by directing 
attention to the matter, of evoking further information. 


Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 
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ON THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF CHURCH VESTMENTS. 


BY THE REV. W. F. HOBSON, B.A. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ VESTMENTS AND LAW,” ETC. 


[The following paper, from the circumstances of its preparation as an answer, step by 
step, to Dean Stanley’s lecture at Zion College, and in the Contemporary Review for 
February last (which sorely pained many by its contemptuous treatment of things that 
have sacred associations), has a strong controversial tone, but the Dean had the first 
innings at banter, &c., and he is too amiable uot to allow the same measure toward 
himself. Dr. Littledale anticipated this paper in the Contemporary for March, but 
his track and mine are not the same]. 


THE Dean of Westminster is a confessed master of the picturesque. Anything, how- 
ever common, a potsherd or an old shoe, he can transform through the kaleidoscope 
of his imagination into a word picture, an essay, or a prose poem. Not long ago the 
Dean (in the ‘‘ Contemporary’’) treated the Vestment question in such a way as to 
suggest that he had “ requisitioned” Wright's “‘ History of the Grotesque in Art,” 
where the origin of tail-coats, clerical bands, and other fashions are funnily depicted. 
Such historical notes are not without interest, but they should be exact to be valuable. 
The Dean’s main position is that ‘the colour and form of dress was in the begin- 
ning the same for ecclesiastics and laymen,” and that ecclesiastical vestments, when 
adopted, “had their origin simply in the fashions common to the whole community of 
the Roman Empire during the first three centuries,” and that there was ‘‘ no distine- 
tion between the dress of common life and that used in public ministrations of divine 
service.” These are questions of fact, but the argument enforced therefrom is, that 
“the dress of the clergy had no distinct intention—symbolical, sacerdotal, sacrificial, 
or mystical.” Theforce of the argument resting upon the lowly origin of ecclesiastical 
Vesture is very slight, even if the facts were so: the garments of kings areof like rela- 
tion to common clothes, and even with the Jews twospecially priest/y robes, the Mail 
and the Ephod, were worn by other than priests at times, and yet the priest’s own 
robe in each case had marks of difference. Royalty still wears the distinctive Dal- 
matic, however vulgar it may have once been thought and whatever its origin.* 

If it were a fact that ‘‘ the colour and form of dress was at first alike for all,” as the 
Dean asserts (quoting Bingham and Sirminius the Jesuit, from Marriott), yet a differ- 
ence of material only, or some other mark or sign added, would suffice to distinguish 
asacred from the common use ; this is patent enough, but the fact is not picturesque, 
and it isignored.+ ‘‘It is therefore probable that the peculiarity of the High Priest’s 
Ephod did not consist in its being of a different shape from that which was worn by 
other persons, but in the richness of the materials of which it was made, and the fine 
embroidery and jewels with which it was adorned, insomuch that it might properly 
be called the Ephod, kar’ eEoxnv.’ t ** We have abundant evidence to show that 
at Rome almost every modification of the ordinary dress had a certain well-understood 
significance in the eyes of men.’’§ 

The Dean’s “ Antiquarian Investigation” has a prevailing weakness or fallacy 
throughout, in that the names given to the different parts of the dress of his “ lay 
figure” are supposed to prove that things bearing the same name must always be 
identical, and have the same origin and uses; as if a stick might not serve to beat a 
dog and also be a courtly symbol, a “‘single stick,” and also a “ gold stick.”” There 
were many varieties in the Roman tunic; one for the poorer class, another for the 
well-to-do, for knights and senators, but all tunics ; and so with the pallium and palla 
which would mean a cloak, and also a little cap for sick people (how did the Dean 
miss this point #), and how many kinds of hats are there, from ‘the high chimney-pot to 
the low Quaker’s broad-brim ; from the poor working curate’s, through the decanal or 
archidiaconal to the baronial bishops! and as to boots “‘ which, sir (says your man), 
Hessian, Wellington, High-lows, Balmoral, or spring-sides?” Having worn a cap 
and gown in College, does not convict a merry-making Dean of wearing women’s gar- 
ments. Then, from this sort of generic use of words it is often difficult (specially in 





* A writer of much research and accuracy gives some curious instances of ecclesi- 
astical vestments being worn by Emperors, as showing a certain sacred idea pertaining 
to royalty. This reference may lie against Dr. Stanley’s notice that Charlemagne 
sheep and otter skins,” as did also early bishops.— Vide Bryce’s Holy Roman 

mpire. 

Pits But as almost all the vestments of the Israelites greatly differed from those of 
the priests, although they went by the same name, so also the Ephod of the people 
was wholly-different from that of the High Priest.” —Braunius, p. 601. 

} Jennings’ Jewish Antigs. vol. i. p. 227. 
§ Marriott, Vest. Christ. xxxviii. 
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ancient writers), to make out what is the exact peculiarity of garment meant; the 
material, “the colour and form,” the prevailing cut and fashion, are all vaguely in- 
cluded and concealed under one general name —there are ‘‘ Vestments and Vestments,” 
“‘Tunics and Tunics,” just as there are varieties of deans. Who would draw a real 
working pattern, tor a tailor, of a bishop’s special rochet merely from the word itself? 
it is not really described by calling it a “rock or little coat,” a rockelaure and a “‘ red- 
ing-cote” were varieties. Luther translates even Exod. xxviii. 4, by leibrock, seiden- 
rock, and engenrock ?* but he does not mean to degrade robes made so anciently “for 
glory and for beauty” by using this word. 

It may be worth while to illustrate this last point by an historical example. The 
LXX. in translating the description of the sacred Vestments of the Jewish priesthood 
uses the names of the. common Greek secular dress yt7 Wy, dutAol¢ Exwpic, &., 
and so, more than three hundred years later, does Josephus. Now here it is unde- 
niably certain that the later things and words did not really describe or exactly iden- 
tify the earlier, but were merely an instance of application or analogy; things and 
words well known in common life were used to signify—from some point of resem- 
blance—other things that had many points of difference ; the Greek under garment, 
Chiton, answered to the priest’s under garment, and the outer, Epomis, to the priest’s 
outer robe, but the things were not the same. Josephus indeed says only that the 
ephod “resembles the epomis of the Greeks,” ¢ and Jerome says ‘‘ the sixth vestment 
of the Jewish priest is called in Hebrew the ephod ; in the LXX. epomis, i.¢., they call 
it a superhumeral. Aquila bas ependuma. We put ephod under its own designa- 
tion, ‘and whereverin Exodus or Leviticus there occurs superhwmeral, we understand 
that in the Hebrew the word is ephod.””{ A few lines further on he speaks of the 
ephod as “‘ catching the eye with its splendour after the manner of our caracalla, but 
without the hood.” 

We may go a step further, and claim that even when the Hebrew and the Greek 
word was the same (chetoneth and chiton), yet garments not identical were denoted 
by the same word. If the things sere identical then the later Greek secular robe had 
its origin in the earlier Hebrew sacred Vestment! S. Jerome, we see, in like manner 
with Josephus, makes the same Greek words and the dress of his day serve for vaming 
the sacred Vestments of the Jews. So the garments of Adam and Eve, and Joseph’s 


coat of as colours are described by one word in the LXX., chiton (merely the 


Hebrew word there, written in Greek letters), which afterwards with the Greeks did 
service for both male and female garments. A few things in the “ Antiquarian Inves- 
tigation” require special comment (1) as to the narrow conception of the field of 
inquiry, and (2) as to the accuracy of what follows in regard to the things investigated. 

The bluntness with which the Investigation starts with a picture of the secular 
habits “at the time of the Christian Aira,” strikes one at first.§ Why should not the 
Investigation, especially being or have begun, say, with an inquiry into the 
real history of the robes named ? hy should it be assumed that, in the East espe- 
cially, all the long heritage of religious habits had vanished, and the very idea had 
perished? as if the “ ordinances of divine service” (which our LoRD, and His Apostles 
after His Ascension, observed till Jerusalem was destroyed) had left no responsive 
chord of memory with the Jewish Christians and the Christian Church, which had all 
the Old Testament Scriptures and their minute reflection in the Epistle to the He- 
brews on the topic of the priesthood and divine worship. Even Milton (who is an 
authority precious to Dr. Stanley), for ‘‘ his splendid invective against the English 
clergy,” saw, with his wider thought and poetic insight, that ‘‘ Aaron’s wardrobe or 
the Flamen’s vestry,” the ecclesiastical rather than the secular element, was the most 
likely quarry of Christian Vestments of divine service. 

Then, why was the Investigation confined to the ‘‘ Vestments chiefly of the Latin 
Church?” One who has written a book on the Eastern Church must be supposed to 
be probably aware that there is early evidence of a special dress for the clergy, with a 
“ distinct intention’ in the East—irrefragable evidence, in ancient art as well as in liter- 
ature. There are some mosaics in Santa Sophia at Constantinople, (A.D. 582—538), 
which show bishops of the fourth century dressed in white Vestments, sticharion, 
phenolin, and omophorion. The fourth Council of Carthage (end of 4th a ? 
orders the alb to be worn by deacons at specified times only.|| The direction in the 
Clementine Liturgy will be referred to hereafter. 

Even in the West also, before the clergy and Laity dressed differently out of doors, 
there were Vestiments proper for church service. Stephanus, 24th Pope (A.D. 253— 
257) ordered that ‘‘ priests and Levites should not employ their sacred vestments in 





* Braunius, p. 546. + Lib. iii. evii. § 5. t Ep. ad Fab. vol. i. 1094. 
Looking at Marriott, it is only fair to acquit Dr. Stanley of any originality on the 
point in the text. It may be noticed, too, that almost every point of the ridiculous 
caught at by the Dean is culled from this book, where of course things are seriously 
put. || Marriott, Ixxv. and liv. 
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the ordinary usage of daily life, but reserve them exclusively for church.”* The 
Council of Narbonne (A.D. 589) ordered that deacons or subd~acons should not pre- 
sume to take off their a/b until mass was ended.t At the Council of Toledo (A.D. 
633), it was ruled that offending clergy on being restored should, ‘‘ if a bishop, receive 
the orarium (stole) ring and stuff ; if a presbyter, the orarium and planeta (chasuble)” 
and so with the lower orders.{ So much for the assertion that the chasuble “ was not 
adopted as a vestment for sacred services before the 9tn century!” It was then that 
the word chasuble, in the West, superseded the word planeta, the things themselves 
being identical, as Marriott proves. The ‘‘ Investigation” bears little proof of original 
research, it is crambe recocta, but spoiled in the cooking ; the real antiquarian taste 
is missing, and it has the style and tone of an advocate rather than of a real digger in 
old fields for true treasure. Thus the Dean confounds two questions which are en- 
tirely distinct, viz. (1), whether the clergy had outside the church a distinctive dress ; 
(2) whether they had such for ministering in the church? He avers that in no case 
was there a distinction, whereas both Binzham and Marriott are ayainst him. The 
former says, ‘‘Tbat the clergy had their particular habits for ministering in divine 
service, at least in the beginning of the fourth century is not denied, but will be 
proved. but that any such distinction was generaliy observed extra sacra, in their 
other habits in that age is what does not appear.”§ Whilst “our own lamented 
Wharton Marriott,” says ‘‘On every ground then we may accept withont hesitation a 
conclusion, in which ali our best authorities on the subject are azreed, and hold that 
white was the colour appropriated in primitive times to the dress of the Christian 
ministry.” —(P. xxxiv). 

1. With this preliminary objection to the Dean’s proposal to “strip the ancient 
Roman to his shirt,” as not being likely to be of much use in an exact inves iyation, it 
is to be noticed that Dr. Stanley says of the first or inmost garb that “i: classical 
Greek” chiton, in Latin tunica, was a woollen || garment; but surely in a real Anti- 
quarian Investigation it should have been noted that the word is really of Hebrew 
origin, with sowe thousand years «f history before the ‘‘ Christian Afra.’ Of the 
two roots assigned to the word, one chatan or chautan to cover, gives no idea of shape 
or material, but the other (preserved in our cotton) was the name given to linen gar- 
ments. Josephus, a Jew and priest, says ‘‘we call linen chetoneth,’ and if it had 
come to a baser use or material at tbe Christian Aira, yet was its first workmanship 
divine for ‘‘Gop made —— coats (chetonas) of skins, &c.,” {| and afterwards it is the 
very name given to the vestment divinely appointed for priests only, although 
“shirts” in some sort or shape, were probably worn before the Law. Things that 
are common can be glorified by dedication to a holy use; a principle strikingly showa 
as to words in the New Testament and as to things universally. 

Now, with the la: ge Jewish element in the early church it is surely hard to believe 
that the heathen and hated Roman robe of secular life should commend itself for 
divine service rather than the native Jewish. The Jew, as such, was not wiven to 
adopt Koman habits, and bis chiton, even after he became a Christian, was more 
likely to be that of his ‘‘ own nation ” than of bis conqueror’s, even if the name did not 
come into the Christian church with the special significance of a ministering garment. 

The ‘‘ coat” or chiton which JESUS wore, and for which lots were cast, was certainly 
not the Greek or Roman garment, but the ancient Hebrew garment of flax or linen 
woven throughout, or ‘‘ without seam” (Exod. xxxviii. 22), and this, its special cha- 
racter, suggests that it may have been a sign of His real priestly office.** St. Jerome 
says (tn Muttheum ch. xxvii.) ‘‘ When JEsuUs was scourged and spit upon and mocked 
He had not on His own garments but those which He had taken on account of our 
sins, but when He was crucitied and the scenes of His mockery and derision were over, 
then He received His ancient vesture (pristinas vestes), and assumed His own attire 
(proprium assumit ornatum), and ummediately the elements were disturbed and the 
creation gave witness to its Ureator.” 

2. ‘The second part of the dress was a shawl or blanket, wrapped round the 
shoulders over the shirt ; in Greek himation, in Latin toga or pallium. This is what 
appears in the early part of the 4th century as the dress equally of ecclesiastics and 
laity.” As before this robe had aclaim, in an antiquarian inquiry, to have its an- 
cient history told. The robe worn over the chiton by the Jewish priest (the mezil) is 
translated by pallium.t+ Long the distiuguishing robe of the high priest (LXX. 
Todnpnc) it was also worn by kings, prophets, and nobles. The himation(pallium) 
was the robe that our Lord wore, and which the soldiers divided amongst them, the 
outer robe over the seamless one. It is so named in the New Testament, and occurs 





* Marriott, P. lviii. +t Marriott, P. liv. t Marriott, p. 75. § Vol. ii. p 217, 
|| One chiton was cotton—the Ionic. ¥ Gen. iii. 21. 
** Whilst writing this article, I see in a thoughtful and learned paper in “ Fraser” 
(Feb.) a statement that Jesus wore both the royal and sacerdotal robes. 
+t Braunius, Lib. ii. 546. 
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in the twenty-second Psalm, which the Evangelist applies to the act of the soldiers, 
“They parted my garments among them, and upon my Vesture did they cast lots,” 

It is perhaps allowable to call the himation (or himatismos) which JESUS wore “a 
shawl or blanket,” but in the LXX. it is usually a splendid or shining garment (Ps, 
xlv. 9), a robe of some distinction, answerable to its Hebrew prototype the meil. 
Whether the himation was exactly represented by the toga or by the palliwm, or not, 
it is in the way of caricature to call the archbishop’s pall or pallium “ only the string 
which held it together,” or “ the broad stripe on its surface.” ‘The Eastern Church 
has its representative in the omophorion, reaching down to the feet, and so far at 
least answering to the podérés of the LXX., and in the description of our LorD in 
Rev. i, 13. 

8. “The third part of the ancient dress, and that from which the larger part of 
the ecclesiastical vestments are derived, was the over coat; in Latin lucerna and 
penula; in Greek phaloné ; what had once been regarded only as a rough soldier’s 
garb unsuitable to the city came to be worn everywhere.” 

This sort of description or expression is used in the way of vulgarising the Vestments 
of the church. The description, however, only applies to the lucerna, for the penula 
was not properly a soldier's garment. If it were an ecclesiastical garment in the 
Western Church, which is perhaps doubtful, it was yet of Eastern origin, and there it 
was, in the Church of the East and in secular life, not a rough garment. It had from 
its derivation probably more sheen than roughness in it. The Greek Church, in the 
changeless East, retains the classic word phenolé under the form phendlion or 
phenoleon, and the ancient shape, but there is no history of its origin, or whence it 
came ; it is said to have been a vestimentwm clausum, with an opening for the head, 
and it may generically include the Dean’s (or rather, as usual, Marriott's) poncho, or 
cape or burnous, and other varieties. 

The Dean is welcome to his tracing of the origin of the cassock for what it is worth, 
and to his connection of the chasuble through casula with a cottage or hut, but the 
Vestment existed long before it was called casula, under its Greek name of planeta. 
Things after long use often take new names, just as the Dean’s “tile” is a late appli- 
cation to the hat whose origin is far away, being at first the hood. The ‘‘ lady’sriding 
habit” lingering in the bishop’s satin robe will pass as another of the many small 
facetis of the Dean, but it does not much aid the Antiquarian Investigation, and the 
veiled reference to a personal visit to Russian museums, made to degrade the ecclesi- 
astical mitre, is of no value; it is only amusing as calling to mind the appearance of 
the English Dean, as the pictures showed him, in the midst of the really dignified pon- 
tificals of the Russo-Greek Church. No one will suppose that the mitre of early days 
came out of Russia, then unchristianized and uncivilized. 

The first appearance of ecclesiastical vestments proper is really involved in ob- 
scurity—if St. Paul’s cloak, phelone, be not one*—but it is remarkable that they 
unquestionably appear, by the consent of the best authorities, just as the cloud of 
heathen persecution began to roll away in the fourth century. ‘The Christian priest- 
hood was often disguised under ‘‘ vile raiment,” when a distinctive public habit would 
have been death to the wearer. It is at least not difficult to imagine that a Christian 
instinct, grafted upon the tradition of divinely appointed robes, might, in defect of 
special appointment, give rise to the actual robes of ministry—that when the ephod 
(Adyétov oracle) had fallen from the shoulders of the Jewish priesthood it came 
through our LORD, the true oracle, to be the ideal inheritance of His Church. His 
shining raiment at the Transfiguration was not likely to be forgotten, and perhaps the 
Apocalyptical vision of his priestly dress—for so it is—was affected by what the 
Apostle who wrote it had seen in Him, and what he owned Him to be in reality, the 
“Great High Priest,” and so, when the times became favourable, the idea took form 
in the church—the Vestments appéared. 

Is the phenolion the ephod, in its Christian use and shape? the word shining be- 
longs to each ; the feminine form pheenolis is ‘‘ splendide apparens:” + between the 
two, is our Lorp’s shining vestment and the rubric of the Liturgy of St. Clement, 
which directs the use of a “ Xaumpav eoOijra ” for the Minister of Divine Service. 
Of course it is easy to dismiss this primitive witness as being “saturated with inter- 
polations.” It is allowed that the antiquity of the rubric may be doubtful. Marriott 
names this, but rather to dismiss it as proving nothing as to colowred vestments, 
because he insists on the word “ Naumpav ” meaning only white ; and yet one word 
may be worth noting in favour of the antiquity of the rubric ; it certainly seems to 
have taken the New Testament impression, with its very word, whereas if it were 4 
late rubric, after coloured vestments were in common use, it is most likely that it 





* Marriott says, “‘ the question of adress proper to the Christian ministry must first 
have been practically determined in the first century.”—p. vii. 
+ Hederic’s Lex. 
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would have refiected the later use, and have adopted a more definite wori—say 
motAny, as the LXX. calls Joseph’s coat xX'Twva troutAov. 

The word phenolion, or phenole, or phenolis, was older than the Christian Afra, 
and when—if it were so—some outermost garment, over all, so far answering to the 
ephod, was adopted by the early Church, the uld word was ready to be applied to it, 
say from some point of likeness as usual. Jerome, being a Latin, says the ephod 
struck the eye by its splendour or brilliancy, “ just as our earacalla does.” * The 
Greek word agrees with this appearance, and so probably it was adopted. It is not 
meant to be insisted that the Aaronic ephod was adopted literally or purposely, but 
starting from the fact of the early use of the word phenolion in the church, | seein ita 
not imprubable reflection of the older robe, according to Hooker’s principle “the 
Gospel albeit it hath no proper sacrifice yet hath,that which is proportionable there- 
to.” The LXX. when not writing ‘“‘ ephod ” translates it by durAoic and érwpute, 
words denoting the special outer covering of the shoulders and breast (whatever were 
the varieties of material, length, &c.), and what in classic dress was nearest in form 
and bodily position to the ephod,+ whilst phoenolion would include both its position 
on the body and its adornment, colour or brightness. That classical words were 
merely an adaptation to ecclesiastical dress is certain as to the Jewish Church, and 
that they were so, and no more, in the Christian Church, seems far more probable 
than that the things were identical. The Eastern Church afterwards used later words 
to describe her specialized dress, epitrachelion, omophorion, orarion,} stoicharion. 

8 _ The “Antiquarian Investigation” being dismissed, Dr. Stanley proceeds to con- 
sider the ‘‘ Transformation of Ecclesiastical names and garments.” He mentions that 
“even in the 9th century there were eastern clergy who celebrated the Eucharist in 
their common costume,” his authority is Marriott, but Marriott only quotes a saying 
of Rabanus Maurus, whilst his own language and judgment are given, in speaking of 
the dress of 8S. Cyprian when led out to death, thus ‘‘ That dress, of course, was not 
that which he would use in offices of holy ministry, but the seemly attire which he 
would wear on other occasions.” Marriott knew very well that S. Jerome records his 
having received from his friend “‘ the present of a tunic for the altar.”—Tom. i. 30 B. 

After this there follows an example of the Dean’s too little care and accuracy of 
knowledge when he is “doing” the picturesque. “In the original Benedictine rule 
(be says) the conventual dress was so well understood to be merely the ordinary dress 
of the neighbouring peasants that the monks are represented in blue, green, or 
black, with absolute indifference,” so that the Dean seems to think that all monks 
were clerics, and the dress of their order was a dress of the ministry / 

‘Again, he asserts that the clergy and laity, ‘‘early Christians,” attended their 
“public assemblies” (church) in their ordinary clothes, and to prove this he quotes 
(referring to Marriott again) S. Clement, whose words do not prove anything more 
than that Christians should dress “in a garb befitting the sobriety of Christians.” ’ 
Marriott says (for himself) ‘‘ In a few words one who examined those early monuments 
of the primitive age, with a competent knowledge of the habits and the associations of 
colour characteristic of that time, would see there a garb which thus far differed from 
the dress ordinarily worn, that by its form and colour it would at once suggest the 
solemn office of those who wore it, whether as drawing near on behalf of Gop's people 
unto Gop, or as His servants and messengers delivering to His people the messages of 
the Divine word and the sacraments of His grace” (p. xxviii). 

The Dean’s small pleasantry about wigs, and the allusion to bands and the surplice 
are weak against the instinct that a man’s dress is indicative of something—whether 
he meau it or not—and against the fact that the principle of some moral meaning in 
ecclesiastical dress was very early recognized. In the above quotation, 8. Clement 
may be read as saying, “‘ the sobriety of Christians is shown in their dress,” and he 
does say “there is a dress befitting soldiers, sailors, and magistrates.’ In fact, the 
principle is of universal application in army, navy, and civil offices, nay even in sports, 
to signify something by distinctive dress. It was divinely sanctioned when ‘‘ Houi- 
NESS TO THE LORD” was ordered to appear on Aaron’s mitre —-the holiness, or setting 
apart, referring to the whole of the distinctive dress—and in the New Testament the 
words ‘‘ the fine linen zs the righteousness of the saints" (Rev. xix. 8), is another sanc- 
tion of it. Against all this, the mere pecking at an early or modern mistaken sym- 
bolism about bands, and the surplice, &c., is idle. 





* Epist. and Fabiola, Tom. i. p. 1091.—“ Proestingens fulgore oculos in modum 
allarum.” 


y Rec ese the sketch of the ephod in Brawnius’ frontispiece and the éxwyule 
in Smith’s Dict. of Antigs. 

{ Dr. Stanley in his vein of vulgarizing every vestment, is not content to call this a 
— but adds “ for blowing the nose!" so the surplice is a “frock or pin- 
afore |” 
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Dr. Stanley professes to consider what he calls “the only indications ” of a distine. 
tion of dress for clergy and laity, but he omits to name the white linen vesture said 
by Hegesippus to have been worn by S. James the Just,* and the tradition, preserved 
in the Geass Christian art, that there was a robe peculiar to the Apostles. 

St. Jerome is handled in the Dean’s usual light-handed way. This Father’s saying that 
** divine religion has one habit in service, another in use in common life,” is dsm 
with the remark that “ he is here speaking of the trowsers, &c., of the Jewish priests, 
not that Jewish priests wore trowsers, but the word suggests pleasantry. Now Mar- 
riott, carefully examining the passage and comparing it with others of his (Jerome’s), 
concludes that the reference is ‘‘to the usages of the Christian Church in his own 
time, as well as to those of the Jewish priesthood in times past ” (p. xxix.) ; and he adds 
**the utmost the passage will prove is, that there was a difference of some kind be- 
tween the habit worn in ordinary life, and that which was recognized as proper to 
services of holy ministry ; and this I for one should regard as so self-evident (I might 
almost say) as to require no proof from isolated passages such as this” (pp. xxix. xxx.) 

Another passage of the same Father the Dean says “ means only that the clothes of 
Christians in public worship should not be dirty (!) but clean;” but Marriott says 
that Jerome, by the word mundus here, ‘‘ uses the characteristic epithet for the dress 
of the Christian ministry,” and as to what that dress then was (the close of the 4th 
century) he quotes Jerome’s query against Pelagius “what offence were it to Gopif 
one should have a somewhat handsome tunic (tunicam mundiorm), or if. in the adminis- 
tration of the holy things, bishops, priests, deacons, &c., should come forward dressed 
in white garments (candida veste) ?” 

Moreover the Dean, whilst bandling, more suo, S. Jerome, says that there is not 
“in his comments, or in his letter to Fabiola, one which points to the sacerdotal cha- 
racter of the Christian ministry.” This brave assertion implies, one would think (or 
will be so taken to mean), that Jerome does not anywhere point to a sacerdotal cha- 
racter of the Gospel ministry, but the contrary is the fact unquestionably, as no one 
who has turned over the Father’s works can be ignorant of. One of Jerome’s Treatise- 
Letters + is ‘‘de septem gradibus ecclesie,” and the sixth grade is the “ Sacerdotum 
ordo qui presbyteri dicuntur.” A letter de oblationibus altaris } is in the same vein, 
and is striking as to the distinction between clergy and laity. Here are one or two 
further extracts for truth seekers. 


* Absit ut de his quidquam sinistrum loquar qui Apostolico Gradui succedentes, 
Christi Corpus Sacro ore Conficiwnt, per quos et nos Christiani sumus, qui claves 
celorum habentes, quodam modo ante Judicit Diem judicant.” 

de laude Vite Solitarie Ep. i. 

** Si Monachus seciderit, rogabit pro eo Sacerdos, pro Sacerdotis lapsu quis 
rogaturus est ?” I bid, 

** Recordemur semper quid Apostolus Petrus precipiat Sacerdotibus pascite eum, 
qui in vobis est, gregem Domini.” de vita Clericorum, Ep. i. 


Dr. Stanley’s assumption that he has shown “‘ that the significance of these (eccle- 
‘ siastical) dresses rests on no historical foundation,” can claim very small respect, but 
he bravely proceeds at once to add, that ‘‘ there is this wide distinction between the 
origin of the ecclesiastical vestments of the Christian and of those of other religions ; 
the Christian dress was intended in its origin (we thought he had said that there was no 
intention at all) not to separate the minister from the people, but to make him in 
outward show and appearance exactly thesame.” Again. we are told that ‘in the 
early church there was no distinction between the clergy and laity, between common 
and ecclesiastical life.” The truth is probably that ‘‘ though the dress of the Christian 
ministry was not modelled in detail upon the dress of the Aaronic priesthood, there 
were features of analogy between the two types of dress,” and the association of the 
New Testament pictures with those of the older vestments would of itself, in the ab- 
sence of any specific directions my Apostles, soon make to be felt the fitness of a dis- 
tinctive dress of the ministry. The fact of this distinction has sufficient “ historical 
foundation ” for a really candid mind, in both literature and early Christian art, but the 
opposite ‘‘intention” (the Dean’s mere assertion), has no foundation at all, nor any 
semblance of proof ; whilst the distinction of ‘“ bishops, priests, and deacons” from 
the laity is as early in literature as the immediate successors of the Apostles—as early 
as Ignatius and Polycarp. 
Lord Macaulay said of Whiston that he would believe anything except the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, and Dr. Stanley’s pre ssions seem almost as strong. But 
truth, like the quest of the Sangraal, demahds mental purity, first, of all her knights. 








* Jerome’s = of Ecclesiastical Writers, Tom. i. 346. 
+ Ad Rusticum, Tom. iv. p. 800. 
} Ad Damasum, Tom. iv. p. 1028-9. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF CORNWALL: THEIR ARCH#- 
OLOGY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


BY E. H. W. DUNKIN. 
(Continued from page 96. ) 
130.—TaLLaND (4 bells). 


11.P 1804 O 
Diameter at the mouth, 26} inches. 
9. -- EDWARD RUNDLE AND SAMUAL PRYNN C. W : 1 P AND Co 1773. 
Diameter at the mouth, 274 inches. 
8. BENEDICTUS SARGENT :C : W I:-+:P 1804. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 
4, NATHANUEL BEARL * CHARLS TURNER-:+C.W I.P 
1788 -::: 
Diameter ‘at the mouth, 33 inches. 
The tower of Talland church, like that of Gunwalloe in the Lizard district, is built 
against the side of a hill, the natural rock having been utilized to form part of the 
walls. 





131.—St. VEEP (6 bells). 
I.P+-:+anpdco 1770 
Diameter at the mouth, 262 inches, 
-P AND co 1770. 
Diameter at the mouth, 273 inches. 


I.P AND co 1770. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 


W. WYMOND I.BURN -': -C.W I.P aND CO 1770. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 


6. WILLIAM WYMOND AND IOHN BURN C.W -;} 1.P 1770. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches, 


6. WILLIAM PENWARNE VICAR -:::+ I CALL THE QUICK TO CHURCH AND DEAD 
TO GRAVE. 
On a second line, 
I.P AND CO. 1770. 
Diameter at the mouth, 37 inches. William Penwarne was instituted to 
the vicarage of St. Veep on Oct. 23, 1738 
The following extracts from the parish books refer to the bells of a former peal :— 

“Mem: That on June 3rd 1678, There was a 4th Bell, a new Treble added, made 
by John Pennyngton of Bodmin, 634 Ibs., which came to one & thirty Pounds and 
fourteen shillings. John Teage, Stephen Harris, Ch. w. Sam. May vicar. 

“Mem: that March 28th, 1682, were cast the Treble and second Bells by Edward 
Pennyngton of Bodmin, and this Treble Bell then being weighed came to ffive Hun- 
dred and three Quarters. The second Bell also then weighed, came to six Hundred 
and three Quarters, wanting Eight Pounds. 

“Mem: Also that May 22, 1682, were cast by the said Edwd. Pennington, the 
third Bell, wh. being weighed came to Nine Hundred twenty and ffive pounds and 
more 83 ibs., in all nine Hundred ffifty and Eight pounds. The said Edward Pen- 
ington was paid for bis labour in casting the said three Bells, in all Nine Pounds and 
two shillings ; Besides ffive shillings upon every Hundred for wast of old mettal ; 
Twelve pence for every pound of new mettal ; wood ffuell, Attendance, and all other 
things ffound & provided at the Charge of the Parish. ‘The said Edwd. Pennyngton 
Reed. for his acct. in all £17 . 01.0. 





132.—WARLEGGAN (1 bell). 
: + IOHN PROVT ::: RA . MVTTON : WARD® - : - 1718. 
In broad and fiat Roman capitals, about 14 in. high. Diameter at the 
mouth, 294 inches. 
The tower of this church was struck by lightning on March 14, 1818, and much 
injured. Two or three of the bells are said to have been sold soon after "this occur- 
Tence, 
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133.—St Wunnow (6 bells). 
I.P: AND co. 1771. 
Diameter at the mouth, i inches. 


SAMUEL THOMAS C.W OC ; 3.) . Be 
Diameter at the mouth, en inches. 
@. MEARS, & CO., FOUNDERS, LONDON, 1864 
And on the waist, 
INTENDE DEI HONOREM. G. HILL, VICAR, ION" THOMAS, J. KNIGHT, CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 
Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. 
: IOHN CAREY RECTOR : WAREK HOKEY . ESQ : R : HENRY MOON : C:w: 


c : P (skeleton of a bell) 1754. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. All the N’s are reversed. 


5. THOMAS . ADAMS . RICHARD STEPHENS WARDENS I . P AND CO -1- 1771. 
Diameter at the mouth, 363 inches. 


The following highly interesting entry may be found in the parish register (see 
Liskeard) :—- 

“In July Anno Domini 1714, by the consent of Mr. Thomas Lawrence, Vicar of the 
Parish of St. Winnow, & others the Inhabitants of the said Parish, were by one Thomas 
Bekam, bell-founder, cast five new Bells, at the charges of the said Parish, & forth- 
with hung up in St. Winnow Tower :—each weighing as underwritten. 

ewt. qrs. lbs. 
The Treble being 2. eo ae 
The Second ......... ... 
aad nines aseatoapelnhivenkonsns ssomhelahapiaihgisanpiant spvOutin 
IIE svc ciouecaygniepenaes .shecekanntcqrosstsoteccbonsecesiges 0G 
SN hice cedandcdiradetoottashapel ses innhtusndciggensheetsonanecan 
The whole being about 
Edmund Dyer, John Searle, Churchwardens ; Per me Tho. Curteys, clerk.” 





HunpDRED oF TrIGG. 


In the schedule of church bells and plate appertaining to the parish 
churches within the hundred of Trige, made by William Carnsew and 
Henry Cheverton, in the reign of Edward VL, the following items 
occur :— 


It. iij belles in the tower there. 
It. iiij belles in the tower there. 
Itm in ther towre iiij belles. 
....It. iiij belles in the tower there. 
Delyn ( Endellion).. .Itm in ther towre iiij belles. 
ellonde Itm iij belles yn ther towre. 
St. Kue ........ ......[t. iiij belles in the tower there. 
At. Mabyn It. iiij belles in the tower there. 
Mynuer ...............It. iii) belles yn the towre. 
It. iij belles in the tower there. 
St. Tudye ............It. iit] belles in the tower there. 


None of the bells here scheduled remain at the present day. 





134.--BLISLAND (6 bells). 


Oi St 20%, 2. 32700. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 
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es 22.2 Te 
Diameter at the mouth, 294 inches. 
1 ee oe oe 
Diameter at the mouth, 314 inches. 
PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD :C.P:1. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 


JOHN ROGERS AND WILLIAM LEAN: C.W:C.P:1.P: 1790. 
Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches, 


REV. WILLIAM PYE:C.P:1. P : 1790. 
Diameter at the mouth, 403 inches. 


According to the diary of John Rogers, one of the churchwardens, the above peal 
was rung for the first time on Dec, 23, 1790. The cost of casting amounted to £63. 
Formerly the tower had four bells, the largest or tenor bearing the inscription— 


SOLI DEO DETVR GLORIA 1612, 


while the first and second of the old peal were made in 1632, as we learn from an entry 
in the parish register, which states that they were cast between “ the howers of fower 
and five of the clocke in the afternoone, by Robert Penyngton, nono die Marchii, 
1632. The price paid, five pounds. Robert Robyns, collecter ; and Humfry Pryce 
and John Chapman, churchwardens.” 





135.—BopMin (8 bells). 


WHEN YOu uS RING WE'LL SWEETLY SING (border ornament) 1767 (border 
ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 29} inches. 


PEACE & GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD 1767 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 


FEAR GOD HONOUR THE KING 1767 (border ornament). 
A running ornament encircles the haunch of this bell immediately below 
the inscription. Diameter at the mouth, 32 inches. 


THOMAS RUDHALL CAST uS ALL 1767 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 34 inches. 


PROSPERITY TO THE TOWN OF BODMYN (border ornament) T (a bell) R 1767 
(border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 35§ inches. 


PROSPERATY TO THIS PARISH 1808 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches. 


IOHN POMEROY ESQr : MAYOR (border ornament) T (a bell) R : 
Immediately below on a second line, 

WILLIAM STACEY & NICHOLAS CRADDOCK CHURCH WARDENS 1767 (ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 40# inches. 


8. I TO THE CHURCH THE LIVING CALL & TO THE GRAVE DO SUMMON ALL 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 45} inches. The weight is said to be about 15 cwt. 


Before the Reformation this tower possessed a peal of bells. In 21 and 22 Henry 
VIIL., one of them was sent to a founder at Bristol to be recast. Charges occur in 
the accounts of the receivers general of the borough for the carriage of the bell from 
Bodmin to Padstow, and again on its being brought back from Padstow to Pendevy 
and thence to Bodmin. There were four bells here in the reign of Edward VI. Sub- 
sequently this number was increased to five, for on Jan. 18, 1691, the mayor 
and common council contracted with Christopher Pennington to rehang the five 
bells in the tower for the sum of £10, and to keep them in repair for a yearly 
payment of 20s. Eight years later, when the spire was struck by lightning and the 
bells, planchings, and beams of the tower all broken down, there was a peal of six. 
There can be but little doubt that through this catastrophe some or all of the bells 
were broken, as soon afterwards the sum of £77 was paid to the bellfounder, Chris- 
topher Pennington, for putting them in repair. In a terrier of the vicarage and parish 
church, taken on April 25, 1746, the bells are thus set down— 


. 


y “ In the tower six bells, and one small one in the church.” 


The small one here referred to was fixed over the west door of the ehurch, and was 
— the ‘‘ Tinking Bell.” Since 1814 it has been hanging in Minster church-tower 
See post). 
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In the autumn of 1872, under the guidance of the Rev. W. Iago, of Bodmin, I was 
shown a curious old bell hanging in the roof of the new market-house, but which 
formerly belonged to the corn market, once the refectory or church of the Grey Friars, 
It is now used as a market bell, and is suspended by means of iron rods passing 
through the crown, the canons having been broken off. The diameter across the 
mouth is 16 inches. This bell is evidently of considerable antiquity, but whether de. 
signed for ecclesiastical or secular use is open to conjecture. An engraving of the bell 
is given by Sir John Maclean in his Histury of Trigg Minor, vol. i. p. 193. 





136.—St. BREwarpD (5 bells). 


1, PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD AND PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH 1758. 
Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. 


2 F.A.P.Frk: 175800 
Diameter at the mouth, 31} inches. 


8. FITZ ANTHONY PENNINGTON CAST WE FIVE IN 1758. 
Diameter at the mouth, 35 inches. 


4. JN° BENNETT : VIC : SAMU MICHELL ESQ : WM HOCKEN AND WALT, SYMONS: 
G20 tapes 8 4228: 
Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches. 


6. I TO THE CHURCH THE LIVING CALL AND TO THE GRAVE I SUMMON ALL. 
Diameter at the mouth about 40 inches. This bell is broken. 


The old peal of four bells, said to be the same as those scheduled in the reign of 
Edward VI., was recast into the above set of bells in 1758. ‘‘ The bells were recast in 
a small garden just outside the churchyard fence, due east of the church. It was 
afterwards called the ‘Bell Garden,’ and is shown on the parish map as No. 498, 
Within the last twenty years, however, considerable alterations have been made in the 
enclosures near the church, and the ‘ Bell Garden’ has been absorbed into the field 
numbered on the map 497.” * 





137.—EGLOSHAYLE (5 bells). 

WHEN YOu uS RING WE'LL SWEETLY SING A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1756. 
Diameter at the mouth, 304 inches. 

PEACE & GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1756 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 32} inches. 

PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH A (a bell) R (fig. 9) (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 334 inches. 

WE WERE ALL CAST AT GLOUCESTER BY ABEL RUDHALL 1756 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 363 inches. 

I TO THE CHURCH THE LIVING CALL & TO THE GRAVE DO SUMMON ALL A (a 
bell) R (fig. 9) 1756. 
Diameter at the mouth, 403 inches. The weight is said to be about 12 ewt. 





138.—ENDELLION (6 bells). 


PEACE & GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1734 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 264 inches. 


PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH A (a bell) R 1734 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


This bell is broken at the haunch, and a band of iron covers the inscription. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 


WE WERE ALL CAST AT GLOCESTER BY A ; RUDHALL 1734 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 


IOHN COCK CHuRCHWARDEN A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1734 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 334 inches. 


I To THE CuurcH THE LIVING CaLL aND To THE Grave Do Summon ALL 
A (a bell) R (of the same design but rather smaller than fig. 9) 1734 (border 
ornament). Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches. The weight is said to be 
about 8 cwt. 





* History of Trigg Minor, vol. i. p. 372. 
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139.—St. Enopock. 


AccoRDING to a parchment terrier, apparently of the time of Elizabeth, the chapel of 
§t. Guinodoe (St. Enodock), in the parish of St. Minver possessed two bells. Ina 
terrier of that parish dated 1727, the *‘ north chapel ” (so called to distinguish it from 
that of St. Michael in the same parish), is said to have had “ two bells but none in 
use.” Subsequently both were sold, apparently before 1746, as no mention is made 
of any bells in the terrier of that date. Davies Gilbert, in his Histury of Cornwall, 
states that the sale was undertaken in order to defray the cost of repairing the chapel, 
and that one of them was iuscribed with the name of Alfredus Rex. A tradition to 
the same effect is still current in the neighbourhood. It is said that when the bell 
bearing the name of Altred was conveyed across the river Camel to Padstow, the 
boat was nearly swamped, which was considered by many as a sign condemnatory of 
the sacrilege. The bell was, in fact, bought by a Mr. Rawlings, a merchant at Padstow, 
and by him broken up and sold as old metal. Some years ayo a bill of the sale of this 
bell was amongst other papers in the parish chest, which was then kept in one of the 
St. a, chapels, but the chest has since been removed, and the papers probably 
destroyed. 
At the present time, the chapel of St. Enodock, though restored, has no beil. 





140.—HELLAND (1 bell). 
. EDMUND GILBERT RECTOR . WILLIAM NEIKELL : AMBROSE MANATON C . W 
ess BP. AS. 
Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches. 





141.—Sr. Kew (6 bells). 


Ionn®: RUDHALL : FeEcr 1818. 
Diameter at the mouth, 294 inches. 


I RupHALL Fecr 1818 KEEP ATTENTIVELY YOUR TIME. 
Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. 


MEARS & STAINBANK, FOUNDERS, LONDON, 1869. 
Inimediately below, 
** EVERY SABBATH MIND TO CHIME,” 
Diameter at the mouth, 32§ inches. 


. An iron band encircles the haunch, partly covering the upper inscription 
which is 
Ioun : RupHALL : Fect 1818 : Rev’. J : POMREY : VICAR. 
Immediately below, 
RING CHANGES OFT IN PROPER SEASON . 
Diameter at the mouth, 33} inches. 


. RupHant Feo? - ".. ABM HamBLy & Rich” WorDEN Ca#URCH- 


WARDENS 1818. 
Immediately below, 

NEVER DRINK TO HURT YOUR REASON. 
Diameter at the mouth, 374 inches. 


. © & G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1845. 
Diameter at the mouth, 404 inches. 





142.—St. Masyn (6 bells). 
a. Se. > «+s 3.3.0: FR, 
Diameter at the mouth, 263 inches. 
Cc & G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1854. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 
at 20 I ere oe 
Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 


» PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD I. P-: : _ “ice 2 
Viameter at the mouth, 304 inches. 





* From information kindly furnished by the Rev. Richard Tyacke, vicar of Padstow. 
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5. IOHN BAWDEN SAMUEL PHILPI.P:C.P +:::-+ 1787. 
Diameter at the mouth, 334 inches. 


6. IOHN SLYMAN & ANTHONY GUY :C.W I.P:C.P 
Diameter at the mouth, 37§ inches. 


On each of these bells the figure 1 in the date is turned upside down. 





143.—Sr. MICHAEL, PORTHILLY (1 bell). 
THE chapel of St. Michael, Porthilly, in the parish of St. Minver, possessed two bells 
in the reign of Elizabeth, according to a parchment terrier of that date. Both have 
since disappeared, and recently on the restoration of the chapel a uew one was placed 
in the belfry, inscribed with the makers’ names— 
MEARS & STAINBANK FOUNDERS LONDON 1867. 
Diameter at the mouth, 19 inches. 





144.—St. MINVER (5 bells). 
PEACE & GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD I. P -: + 1814. 
Diameter at the mouth, 264 inches. 
PROSPERITY TO THIS PARISH (border ornament) 1727 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 274 inches. ‘This bell is cracked. 
PROSPERITY TO THE CHVRCH OF ENGLAND (border ornament) 1727 (border 
ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 25} inches. 
IN® COLLINGS & IN° BLAKE : C . WARDENS CALEB BONEY FECIT 1802. 
Diameter at the mouth, 31} inches. 
ROBT : BLAKE & WM: WEBBER CHVRCHWARDENS 1727 (border ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 34} inches. 





145.—St. TeatuH (5 bells). 
ROBERT STAINBANK, FOUNDER, LONDON, 1868. 
Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches, 
ROBERT STAINBANK, FOUNDER, LONDON, 1868. 
Diameter at the mouth, 234 inches. 
PROSPERITY To THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1756 (border 
ornament). 
Diameter at the mouth, 293 inches. 
ROBERT STAINBANK, FOUNDER, LONDON, 1868. 
Diameter at the mouth, 32} inches. 


I TO THE CHURCH THE LIVING CALL & TO THE GRAVE DO SUMMON ALL 1756. 
Diameter at the mouth, 353 inches. The weight is said to be about 8 cwt. 





146.—TEMPLE. 


TuIs church, now in ruins, formerly possessed a bell, which was stolen soon after the 
building became disused for divine worship. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A NOTTINGHAMSHIRE ARMORY. 


COMPILED BY CAPTAIN A. E. LAWSON LOWE. 


(Continued from page 52). 


{LLINGWORTH. Argent, a fesse or (gules ?), flory counterflory sable, between three 
escallops of the last. (Harl. MS. 1555). 

InETON (of Attenborough ; originally of Little Ireton, in the co. of Derby. Of this 
family was Henry Ireton, the Regicide, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and the son-in- 
law of Oliver Cromwell). Hrmine, two bends gules. Crest. A squirrel sejant 
cracking a nut all proper. Motto. ‘ Fay ce qui je doy, advienne que pourra.” 

IREMONGER (of the town of Nottingham). Sadie, on a chevron or, between three 
boars passant argent, as many eagles’ heads erased gules. 


Jackson (of Mansfield. As borne by the Right Reverend John Jackson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of London). Sable, a cross pattée between three pheons or. 

JAQuES (of Toton). Argent, on a fesse gules, three escallop-shells or. 

Jay (of Selston). Gules, on a bend argent, three roses gules, barbed vert, seeded or. 
(Formerly in the windows of Selston church). 

Jess (of Woodborough). Quarterly vert and or, in the first quarter a falcon close 
argent, belled of the second, in the fourth quarter a hawk’s lure of the last. 

JEKYLL (of the town of Nottingham). Ov, a fesse between three hinds trippant sable. 
Crest. A horse’s head couped argent, maned and bridled sab/e, the bridle studded 
and tasselled or. 

Jenison (of Marnham, and Newark-upon-Trent. This family entered their pedigree 
in the Herald’s Visitation of 1662). Azure, a bend wavy or, between two swans 
argent, beaked and legged of the second. Crest. Out of a ducal coronet or, a 
dragon’s head azure. 

JoHNsON Argent, a chevron between three lions’ heads erased gules, ducally crowned 
or. Crest. A lion’s head erased gules, ducally crowned or, between two ostrich 
feathers argent. : 

Joyce (of Burton Joyce).. Paly of six or and gules, on a bend sable, three water- 
bougets, argent. (An ancient sepulchra) effigy, exhibiting these arms upon a 
shield, still remains in the parish church of Burton Joyce). 


KxLHAM (of Bleasby. As borne by Robert Kelham, of Bleasby, Esquire, a Justice of 
i; y. 
e 


the Peace for the co. of Nottingham, and High Sheriff in 1874). Per pale gules 
and azure, three covéred-cups or, on a chief engrailed of the last as many estoiles 
sable. Crest. A demi-eagle displayed with two heads azure, semée of ermine 
spots or, charged on each wing with a covered-cup of the last. Motto. “ Bene- 
ficiorum memor.” 

KELSALL (of the town of Nottingham; descended, through a younger branch, from the 
Kelsalls, of Kelsall, in the co. of Chester). Ermine, a bend engrailed sable. 
Crest. An eagle’s head erased sable. 

KERCHIVAL (of Orston). Gules, three horses courant argent. 

KINDER (of Sneinton, and of Cotgrave ; originally of Kinder and of Hayfield, in the - 
co. of Derby. Of this family was Philip Kinder, the antiquary). Or, a column 
gules, between three Cornish choughs proper. Crest. Upon the top of a column 
gules, a Cornish chough proper. 

Kirpy. Argent, two bars gules, a canton of the last. 

Kirksy (of Kirkby-in-Ashfield). Azure, a fesse between two chevrons ermine. 

Kirke (of Mirfield. As borne by John Henry Kirke, of Mirfield, Esquire, a Justice 
of the Peace for the co. of Nottingham). Argent, a chevron between three boars’ 
heads erased sable. Crest. A boar’s head erect and erased sable. 

KirkeTon (of Kirketon). Barry of six ermine and gules. 

Kyicut (of East Retford). Sable, on a fesse argent, three quatrefoils of the field, in 
chief a horse’s head erased of the second. Crest. A goat’s head or, attired and 
erased per fesse gules. 

Kyicut (of Warsop. As borne by the late John Gally Knight, of Langold, in the 
co. of York, Esquire, High Sheriff of the co. of Nottingham in 1819). Or, ona 
chief sable, three griffins segreant of the field. Crest, Upon aducal coronet 
or, a game-cock argent, beaked and membered of the first. 


LancrorD (of Mansfield, and. of Sutton-in-Ashfield ; descended, through a younger 
branch, from the Langfords of Langford, in the co. of Derby). Paly of six or and 
gules, on a bend argent, an annulet sable. (Harl. MS. 1555). 

LascELts (of Elton). Argent, three chaplets gules, a crescent for difference. Crest. 
Out of a ducal coronet or, a griffin’s head vert. 
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LaSSELLs. Argent, six cinquefoils gules, three, two, and one. 

Latcu (of Elston). Argent, on a fesse azwre, between three escutcheons, gules, as 
many lozenges or. Crest. A lion’s head erased or, gorged with a fesse wavy 
azure. 

LAUNDER (of the town of Nottingham. As borne by Cornelius Launder, Esquire, Hi 
Sheriff of Nottinghamshire in 1775). Per saltire sable and gu/es, three mullets 
of six points in bend or, between two bendlets dancettee of the last. 

Laycock (of Southwell, and of Woodborough. Confirmed November the 12th, 1618), 
Argent, a gauntlet sable, studded or, a crescent of the second for difference, 
Crest. A cock argent, combed and wattled gules, supporting with the dexter 
claw a gauntlet sable, studded or. Motto. “ Verus honor honestas.” 

LEACROFT (of Southwell). Ermine, a cross patée throughout gules. Crest. A cubit 
mo erect, vested azure, cuffed argent, holding in the Band proper, a chaplet 

ules. 

Lun otherwise called LEIGH (of Southwell, and of Norwell). Azuwre, on a fesse cotised 
or, three leopards’ faces gules. Crest. A demi-Moor vested gules, sleeves, argent, 
wreathed round the temple of the second and azure, having round the neck acollar 
ov, and holding in his dexter hand a gem-ring proper. 

LEECHE. Ermine, on a chief indented gules, three ducal coronets or. Crest. Out of 
a ducal coronet ov, a cubit arm erect proper, grasping a leech entwined around 
the arm vert. 

LEEK (of Leek). Sabde, nine annulets, four, three, two, and one, or. (Thoroton). 

LEEK (of Leek, of Halam, and of Newark-upon-Trent ; the last branch created baronet 
December the 15th, 1663). Argent, upon a saltire engrailed sable, nine annulets 
or. Crest. A peacock’s tail erect proper, supported by two eagles with wings 
expanded argent. 

LEEK (of Kirketon, in the parish of Screveton). Argent, upon a saltire engrailed 
sable, nine annulets or, within a bordure engrailed of the second, charged with 
eight crosses pattée (sometimes crosses crosslet) of the third. 

LEIGH (of Annesley). Gules, a cross engrailed argent. Crest. Out of a ducal coronet 
or, aram’s head argent, attired of the first, holding in the mouth a sprig of laurel 
vert. 

LEvETT (of Normanton). Sable, a fesse embattled counter-embattled between three 
wolves’ heads erased argent. (Harl. MS, 1555). 

Lewes (of Headon). Sable, a bend ermine, between six owls argent, beaked and 
legged gules. Harl. MS. 1555). 

Lewis (of Stanford ; originally of the city of London). Argent, on a fesse azure, 
three boars’ heads couped or, in chief a lion passant gules. Crest Out of a mural 
coronet or, a boar’s head erect ermine, langued gules. 

LEXINGTON (of Lexington—now called Laxton). Argent, a cross patonce azure. 

LINDLEY (of Skegby ; originally of Lindley, in the co. of York. This family entered 
their pedigree in the Herald’s Visitation of 1614). Argent, ona chief sable, three 
griffins’ heads erased of the field. 

LisTER (of Bawtry). imine, on a fesse sable, three mullets or, in chief a fleur-de-lys 
of the second for difference. 

Luoyp (of Mattersey). Argent, three lions dormant in pale sable. Crest. A dexter 
cubit arm in scale armour proper, cuffed argent, grasping in the hand proper, a 
lizard, in bend sinister vert. 

Locko (of the town of Nottingham). Argent, a bend between two water-bougets 
sable. 

LonepEN (of Bramcote ; originally of Ashbourne, in‘ the co. of Derby. Granted to 
the late John Sherwin Longden, Esquire, who assumed the name and arms of 
Sherwin in 1818, and was High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire in 1829, and who 
assumed the name and arms of Gregory in 1860). Argent, on a bend engrailed 
azure, between two bucks’ heads cabossed proper, an eagle’s head erased between 
two escallop-shells or. Crest. An eagle with wings displayed proper, charged on 
the breast and on either wing with an escallop-shell azwre, supporting with the 
dexter claw a buck’s head cabossed proper. 

LONGVILLIERS (lords of Rampton). Sabie, a bend between six crosses crosslet argent. 

LovEL (created a Baron, by writ, January the 26th, 1297, and Viscount Lovel, 
January the 4th, 1483). Barry nebulee of six or and gules. 

Lovetor (foeudal lord of Worksup). Argext, a lion rampant per fesse gules and sable. 

LowpHaM (of Lowdham. Of this family was Godfrey de Lowdham, who became 
Archbishop of York in 1258). Argent, on a bend azure, five crosses crosslet or. 

Lowe (of Highfield ; originally of La Lowe, in the co. of Chester. Now represented 
by Edward Joseph Lowe, of Highfield, Esquire, a Justice of the Peace and De- 
puty Lieutenant for the co. of Nottingham). The ancient arms of the family 
were Gules, two wolves passant aryent; but this branch now bear—Argext, on 4 
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bend engrailed azwre, three wolves’ heads erased of the first, within a bordure 
also engrailed of the second. Crest. A wolf passant argent, collared and chained 
gules, the chain reflexed over the back. Motto. “ Innocentia quamvis in agro 
sanguinis,”” 

Lowe (of Southwell, and of Oxton. As borne by Sherbrooke Lowe, of Southwell, 
Esquire, High Sheriff for Nottinghamshire in 1785, and by Robert Lowe, of 
Oxton, Esquire, High Sheriff in 1802. Now represented by Henry Porter Sher- 
brooke, Esquire, who assumed the name and arms of Sherbrooke in 1847). Guiles, 
two wolves passant argent. Crest. A wolf's head erased argent. 

Lowis. Per paleor and suble,a chevron between three escallop-shells countercharged. 

LukInN (of Sookholme). Argent, a lion rampant gules, over all a bendlet compony or 
and azure. Crest. A demi-lion rampant gules, gorged with a collar compony 
argent and azure. 

LUTTERELL (lords of West Bridgeford and elsewhere ; summoned to Parliament as a 
Baron, June the 24th, 1295). Azure, a bend between six martlets argent. 
(These arms remained in ancient stained glass in the windows of the parish church 
of West Bridgeford until the recent “‘ restoration” of that fabric, when they dis- 
appeared). 


Macuin (of Gateford. As borne by John Vessey Machin, of Gateford, Esquire, a 
Justice of the Peace for the co. of Nottingham). Gules, a fesse vaire between 
three pelicans’ heads erased argent, vulning themselves proper. Crest. A peli- 
ome with wings expanded argent, vulning its breast proper. Motto. ‘* Auxilium 
ab alto.” 

MaKEREL. Gules, three mackerel haurient argent. ‘ 

MaGnus (of Newark-upon-Trent). Bendy of six gules and vert, upon a fesse or, a lion 
passant guardant between two cinquefoils of the first. Motto. “ As God will.” 

MALLET. Gules, a fesse ermine, between six square buckles or. (Harl. MS. 1555). 

MALLOVELL (of Kampton). Vert, three hounds courant in pale or. 

MANSFIELD (of West Leake. This family entered their pedigree in the Herald’s Visi- 
tation of 1662). Argent, upon a chevron between three maunches sable, as many 
bezants. 

MarkHaM (of Markham and Cotham). Azure, on a chief or, a demi-lion rampant 
issuant gules. Crest. A lion of St. Mark, sejant guardant, winged or, circled- 
round the head with a nimbus argent, supporting a harp of the first. 

MarRKHAM (of Ollerton). Azure, on a chief or, a demi-lion rampant issuant gules, all 
within a bordure argent. 

MaRMION (of Cossal). Vaire, a fesse sable. (Harl. MS. 1555). 

MARSHALL (of South Carlton and elsewhere). Barry of six argent and sable, a canton 
ermine. Crest. A demi-man in complete armour proper, over his dexter shoulder 
a scarf azure, fringed or, on his sinister shoulder a bunch of ribbons gules, on his 
helmet plumes argent, and holding in his dexter hand a marshal’s baton 


roper. 

Marrect (of Chilwell and Ruddington). Argent, three hammers gules. (These arms 
were formerly in the windows of the old hall at Chilwell ; and the same coat with 
the colours reversed was likewise formerly in the windows of the old hall at 
Gotham). 

ManrtTIn (of Colston Bassett. Now represented by Henry Martin, of East Bridgeford, 
Esquire). Argent, two bars gules. Crest. An ape, seated upon the stump ofa 
tree, and admiring himself in a mirror all proper. Motto. “ Sans tache.” 

Mason (of Morton. As borne by George William Mason, of Morton, Esquire, a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the co. of Nottingham, and High Sheriff in 1872). Or, a lion 
rampant with two heads azwre. Crest. A mermaid with comb and mirror 

roper. 

Maxey (of Halloughton ; descended through a younger branch from the Maxeys, of 
Higham Ferrers, in the co. of Northampton). Argent, a chevron between three 
crescents gules. (Harl. MS. 1555). 

MzaDows (now called Pierrepont). Gules, a chevron ermine, between three pelicans 
argent, vulning their breasts proper, on a canton of the third, a lion sejant of the 
first, over all a label of three points azure. Crest. A pelican argent, vulning its 
breast proper. Motto. ‘‘ Mea dos virtus.” 

Mrs (of East Retford. Azure, a chevron ermine, between three roses argent, on a 

* chief indented of the last, as many crosses crosslet fitchee of the first. Crest. 
Between two branches of oak, a stag’s head erased, all proper. 

MELLIsH (of Hodsock ; formerly of Blyth, and originally of the city of London. As 
borne by Henry Mellish, of Hodsock, Esquire,a minor). Azure, two swans in 
pale argent, between as many flaunches ermine. Crest. Aswan’s head and neck 
erased argent, ducally gorged or. 

oC 
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MELLOR (of the town of Nottingham. Of this an, Bee Dame Agnes Mellor, who 
founded the Free Grammar School at Notting in 1613). Argent, three 
blackbirds proper. 

Merine (of Mering). Argent, on a chevron sable, three escallop-shells or. Crest, 
A. nag’s head erased sable, bezantee, holding in the mouth an annulet or. (These 
arms appear upon an ancient stone screen in the parish church of Sutton-upon- 
Trent, and also in the parish church of Newark-upon-Trent). 

Mersey (of Elston). Barry of six sable and argent, on a chief of the last three 
mullets pierced of the first. 

MIDDLETON (of Sibthorpe). Gules, alion rampant argent, debruised by a bend azure, 
charged with three escallop-shells or. (Thoroton). 

MILLINGTON (of Felley. Of this family was Gilbert Millington, the Regicide, so well 
known as the chairman of the committee for plundering ministers). Argent, an 

le displayed with two heads sable. 

MILNER (of Aslacton ; subsequently of Burton Grange, in the co. of York). Sable, a 
chevron between three horses’-bits or. 

Mines (of Beckingham). Azure, on a chevron argent, three mill-rinds sable, ona 
canton or, a trefoil slipped of the third. Crest. An elephant’s head erased 
proper, gorged with a ducal coronet or. 

MiLwarp (of Thurgarton Priory). Zrmine, on a fesse gules, three plates. Crest. A 
lion’s paw sable, grasping a sceptre or. 

Mitwarp (of Thurgarton. Granted to Richard Parkinson, Esquire, on his assuming 
the name and arms of Milward in 1844). Ermine, on a fesse gules, between two 
cotises invected of the last, an annulet argent, between two plates. Crest. A 
lion’s paw, sable, grasping a sceptre, or, entwined with a wreath of laurel vert. 

Motynevx (of Hawton and ‘eversal; descended from a common ancestor with the 
noble family of Molyneux, Earls of Sefton. Created a baronet June the 29th, 
1611). Azwre, a cross moline quarter-pierced or. Crest. A chapeau gules, 
turned up ermine, adorned with a plume of peacock’s feathers proper. 

MoLyNEcx. Azure, a cross moline or, within a bordure argent. 

Mompssson (of Eakering and of Bilsthorpe. This family entered their pedigree in 
the Herald’s Visitation of 1662). Argent, a lion rampant sable, charged upon the 
shoulder with a martlet or. (Thoroton). 

Mownax (of Gonalston, and of Wooton, in the co. of Bedford ; originally of the city of 
London. Created a baronet Dec the 4th, 1660). Argent, on a chevron sable, 
between three eak-leaves vert, as many bezants, upon a chief gules a dove between 
two anchors of the first. Crest. A turtle-dove argent, holding in the beak three 
acorns 07, slipped and leaved vert. 

— (of Sutton). Argent, three water-pots, gules, within a bordure sable, 

zantée. 

MonBovucHER (of Gamston). Argent, a chevron between three water-pots, gules, 
within a bordure sable, bezantée. 

Monckton (of Serleby ; created Viscount Galway, in the peerage of Ireland, July the 
17th, 1727; now represented by the Right Hon. George Edward Arundell Monck- 
ton-Arundell, sixth Viscount Galway). Sable, on a chevron between three mart- 
lets or, as many mullets of the field, Crest. A martletor. Supporters. Two 
unicorns ermine, crined, armed, and unguled, or, each gorged with an eastern 
diadem of the last. Motto. “Cruce dum spiro fido.”’ 

Monnox. Azure, 6n achevron embattled or, between three herons argent, a leopard’s 
head between two fleurs-de-lys gules. Crest. A demi-heron argent, with wings 
~ oe gules, holding in the on a flower or, slipped and leaved vert. (Har. 

. 1400). 

Monrtacu (of ig acarseny Now represented by Andrew Montagu, of Melton, in the 
co. of York, Esquire). Quarterly: first and fourth, Argent, three lozenges con- 
joined in fesse gules, within a bordure sable, for Montagu ; second and third, Or, 
an eagle os oy vert, beaked and membered gules, for Monthermer. Crest. 
A gryphon’s head couped or, beaked sable, with two wings of the last. 

MontTGoMERY. Or, an eagle displayed azure. 

Moor: (of Ruddington ; a younger branch of the Moores, of Appleby Parva, in the 
co. of Derby. As borne by Thomas Moore, of Ruddington, uire, High Sheriff 
of Nottinghamshire in 1831). Ermine, three greyhounds courant in pale sable, 
collared gules, on a canton of the last a lion passant guardant or. Crest. A 
moor-cock ermines, with wings displayed, holdiug in the beak a sprig of heather 


oper. 
Morn (of Kirklington). Sable, a cross argent. Crest. A Moor’s head side-faced 
proper, on the head a chapeau gules, turned up ermine. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE TOMB OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, ETC. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY GOSS, ESQ. 


THE communication which appeared in the “Retiquary” for April last 
on the above subject, has been already happily fruitful in eliciting the 
very interesting paper signed “ R. G,” which appeared in the last num- 
ber, entitled, “The Early Potters of Staffordshire.” That article enu- 
merates the posthumous honours already accorded to the memory of 
Wedgwood, and declares them to be deservedly accorded. And it is 
because the great merits of Wedgwood as an improver of English art- 
manufacture and commerce have been so splendidly recoguised—be- 
cause he has been honoured by a grand memorial structure, by a 
statue in bronze, and a beautiful monument in marble, and because 
his name is already immortalised in verse and in prose—that I think 
his grave in Stoke churchyard should no longer remain uninscribed 
and unnoted. It is true,.as the writer referred to observes, that 
“it matters little where and how our bodies are disposed of, as 
at no distant time they are resolved into their mother earth.” Or at 
least are reclaimed by active nature to be re-utilized in new forces, 
and re-modelled into new forms of life and beauty. Yet it is not the 
custom of mankind to lose sight of the verified spots of the earth where 
the remains of their distinguished ones were deposited. 

There are certainly some (in Nazareth) who profess no great admi- 
ration for Wedgwood and his productions. There are even Stafford- 
shire potters who have declared their opinion that “ too much fuss has 
been made about Wedgwood.” These same men have grown wealthy 
by means of potting, and I need only reply to them that but for the 
genius and enterprise of Josiah Wedgwood, which created a new in- 
dustry, improved and extended an old one, and drew the attention of 
the world to North Staffordshire as the market for all kinds of ceramic 
productions, they—the said wealthy potters—would, as likely as not, at 
this moment have been mere labourers or flunkeys, as some of their 
ancestors were until the extending ceramic industry absorbed them. 
Others, to some extent leaders of taste in Art, have declared their in- 
difference to Wedgwood-art on the ground that there is too much 
“modernism” in it, “which, compared with ancient work, hardly 
deserves a thought.” In the name of Jerusalem ! if that is ancient 
enough, what art can be more severely classic than Wedgwood art ? 
It combines all the purity, grace, and beauty of the best Grecian and 
Italian ceramic forms, with the improvements of better finish, finer 
and more enduring materials and colours, and far more extended utility. 
But why should J say a word in praise of Wedgwood, since his “ Life ” 
has been so well written by the Editor of the ‘‘ Re~iquary,” and as 
the writer on “The Early Potters” says, “ his career has often animated 
the eloquence of orators from the ex-Prime Minister downwards.” 

I find that by some it is supposed that a mere family monument 
over the grave is the thing suggested. The family monument, a very 
fine one, already beautifies the chancel of Stoke church. The tomb 
is left conveniently bare for a noble communal monument. I say con- 
veniently bare because, luckily, there is no family erection to be 
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removed from it to make place for a more important coramunal struc. 
ture. Josiah Wedgwood was not only the father of the Wedgwood 
family, but one—and the chief—of the fathers of English potting, 
Therefore all potters may claim to aid in distinguishing worthily the 
tomb of their benefactor and ancestor in art. 

As to the suggestion of Mr. C. Roach Smith, made in the last 
“ RELIQUARY” but one, that terra cotta would be the most appropriate 
material for such a monument, it would indeed be so if our climate 
were suitable to its preservation ; and it is very much to be regretted 
that there is an obstacle to the use of that material for out-door monu- 
ments. Nothing of a porous nature like terra-cotta, so exposed, would 
long enough withstand the disintegrating influence of an alternately 
moist and frosty climate. With mere moisture and warmth marble 
would be corroded sooner than weil-burnt terra cotta; but with mois- 
ture and frosts the latter would be disintegrated sooner than marble. A 
granite obelisk, simply inscribed, would be the most enduring memorial, 
_ The writer of the article on “The Early Potters of Staffordshire,” 

aptly observes that ‘In our worship of one great star, we are often 
liable to overlook the lesser lights. There is especial aptness in this 
remark, so far as it refers to Wedgwood and his contemporary, “ Ast- 
bury, the Potter,” whose inscribed grave-stone in Stoke churchyard 
the above writer has discovered, and respecting whom and whose 
family he furnishes some very interesting matter. The lesser lights 
which surrounded the great star were, however, with the exception of 
Astbury, principally planetary or reflected lights, since they were imi- 
tators of Wedgwood. Astbury, on the other hand, was an important 
harbinger and preparer-of-the-way for Wedgwood. He was the in- 
ventor of English earthenware, and the compounder of that material 
on which Wedgwood’s genius was to operate in the creation of things 
of beauty. Astbury’s discovery of the value of ground calcined flint 
in the composition of earthenware, was of far greater importance than 
Wedgwood’s discovery of the value of barytes in the composition of 
jasper. Yet until, only the other day, the writer above referred to 
made the most interesting discovery of the inscribed grave-stone of 
“ John Astbury, the Elder, of Shelton, Potter, who departed this life 
March 3rd, 1743, aged 55 years;” even his Christian name was 4 
mystery. The two historic potters were contemporaries ; fancy the 
possibility of so much uncertainty attaching to the Christian name of 
Wedgwood, that some writers should call him Samuel, and some 
William, and some John, while others dare not give him a Christian 
name at all! Yet so it was with Astbury the Forerunner. The de- 
scendant at last rescues the prefix from oblivion, and it is undoubtedly 
John. Besides the histories and memoirs mentioned by the above 
writer, as containing mention of Astbury, he is alluded to by Samuel 
Parkes, a writer on chemistry and manufactures ; and he, too, omits the 
Christian name, which is remarkable, seeing that he lived at Stoke ata 
time when many of Astbury’s contemporaries must have been living. 

I will mention, in passing, for the information of future Stafford- 
shire antiquaries, that Samuel Parkes, F.L.S., and F.G.S., having 
been born at Stourbridge in 1759, carried on during several years the 
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business of a soap manufacturer in High Street, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
within the enclosure now used and known as the Parish Offices. 
Ultimately the soap-boiling at that place was pronounced a nuisance, 
and the works were removed to the canal-side towards Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. A friend of mine possesses, if he has not lost it, 
the day-book of Samuel Parkes, the soap boiler, of High Street, Stoke, 
containing entries of sales for the year 1790. How long Parkes re- 
mained at Stoke after that I have not at present been able to learn, 
but he mentions in one of his works that he resided there altogether 
several years, and it is probable that his essay On Larthenware and 
Porcelain, and On Barytes, and his copious notes on the same subjects 
in his Chemical Catechism, were written at that time. He removed 
thence to London, and for some years, including 1815 and 1816, was 
proprietor of a chemical works in Goswell Street. He died in the 
year 1825. Besides the works above-mentioned, he wrote others, viz., 
On the utility of Chemistry ; On Temperature ; On Specific Gravity ; 
On Calico Printing ; On Carbon ; On Sulphuric Acid ; On Citric 
Acid ; On the Fixed Alkalies ; On Glass ; On Bleaching ; On Water ; 
On Sal-ammoniac; On Edge Tools; and Rudiments of Chemistry. 
Copies of all these I possess, and he may have written more. 

Returning to Astbury, the writer of “‘ The Early Potters of Stafford- 
shire” says, “We think there were descendants bearing the name a 
few years back, possibly now, though unknown to us.” A loving 
friend of my boyhood, in London, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, he being then a white-haired elderly nan, was Mr. William Cope- 
land Astbury. He told me that he was the grandson, or great- 
grandson, I forget which, of Astbury the potter, who first used flint in 
earthenware. Mr. W. C. Astbury was a man of liberal education, 
great refinement, and one of the most humane I have known. He 
followed no other business or profession than that of endeavouring to 
benefit his fellow-creatures—and was always engaged in aiding re- 
ligious and educational institutions, especially Sunday Schools, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Religious Tract Society ; 
and was particularly emphatic in his advocacy of kindness to dumb 
animals. He was first-cousin to the late eminent potter, Mr. William 
Taylor Copeland. The last communication I had with him was in 
1867, when he remitted to me a subscription for the Talke-o’-th’-Hill 
Relief Fund, which was acknowledged in his name in the Staffordshire 
Advertiser. I have since learned from Mr. Wm. Hitchin, of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, that Mr. Astbury was known to be 
living on the 3rd January, 1868, when he paid his last subscription to 
that Society, and on the 14th November of the same year the Society 
was advised that he was dead. It is, probably, too late to recover any 
memoirs of “John Astbury, the Elder, of Shelton, Potter ;” let us 
therefore atone past neglect by making record of one of his worthy 
descendants. 

And the memory of “ Astbury, the Potter,” will be honoured ever 
hereafter in the fame of another of his descendants, not however bear- 
ing his name, the record of whose high merits, and learned labours, 
will certainly not be omitted from the future history of the great men 
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of Staffordshire. His additions to scientific literature are decidedly 
important. And it will be recorded of him, that whenever he spoke 
on science, the learned and the unlearned listened with pleasure and 
profit. For it may be said of him, that with extensive knowledge 
“he spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” As to the “three 
thousand proverbs,” we are not sure of the exact number, but he is 
great in that line also. And this learned and good man is now re- 
vealed to us as the grandson of Margaret, the second daughter so 
named, of ‘‘ John Astbury, the Elder ;” and is the author, under the 
initials “R. G.,” of the article in the “ Reiquary,” on “The Early 
Potters of Staffordshire,” to which I have so much referred. 

I have ventured the opinion that the “lesser lights” of Wedgwood’s 
time were reflected lights. That opinion is borne out by the manner 
in which those lights so rapidly declined when Wedgwood disappeared, 
The very good imitations by Mayer, Turner, Spode, and others, were 
soon discontinued, and at the hereditary Etruria Works the manufac- 
ture of copies from Josiah’s originals continued only in a reduced 
degree. For want of the original genius in potting, the declination of 
taste in the manufacture became general, and very soon positive ugli- 
ness succeeded generally to the brief reign of beauty. In domestic 
pottery the shapes adopted became hideously shapeless, and the pre- 
valent decorations were copies of the very worst of Oriental patterns, 
A renaissance slowly resulted from the later influence of the Prince 
Consort, acting principally through the Society of Arts, and the Schools 
of Art. Emulation was aroused and encouraged among the potting 
firms of Copeland, Minton, Worcester, Ridgway, Pratt, Coalport, Al- 
cock, and others. Mr. Hall, countenanced by the Prince, selected 
examples, month after month, of the most successful results of this 
competition, and illustrated and commented upon them in the pages 
of the Art Journal; the anticipation of which honour acted with some 
as the laurel prize acted with the contenders at the ancient games. 
At. length the rude Chinese and Japanese patterns, which had been 
generally adopted, once more gave place to a better taste. 

I was struck with a beautiful passage which appeared in a leader, 
on Schools of Art, in one of the great London dailies, not many 
weeks ago. It is in harmony with the views which I have expressed, 
of the brilliant isolation of Wedgwood’s genius, and with the Editor’s 
permission I will transfer it from its original prominent but ephemeral 
place to the more permanent “ Rexiquary.” It is this :-—‘‘The 
example set by Wedgwood, splendid and individually triumphant as it 
was, did little, it is curious to remark, for general decoration, The 
great potter was but an AspreL, faithful among the fuithless; or 
rather a shooting star, making the firmament radiant for a moment, 
and then disappearing to leave it murkier than before.” 


Stoke-upon-Trent. 
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MESSRS. PERKES AND CO’S. ENGRAVED GLASS. 


Amoncst the most beautiful productions in table glass which have come under our 
notice, whether for beauty and intricacy of design, scrupulous nicety and accuracy 
in the minutest detail, or delicacy vf touch in engraving, some specimens which have 
been submitted to us by Messrs. Perkes and Co., of the Borough Glass Works, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, take a very foremost and enviable rank. To these we purpose 
directing special attention, feeling that such beauty of design, and such excellence 
of workmanship, deserves to be extensively known. Mr. Perkes has carried on the 
business of glass-making at Stoke for many years with marked success, and has 
recently taken into partnership his old friend, Mr. John Northwood, one of the most 
gifted and skilful artists in the trade, and the manufactory is now carried on jointly 
by them. From such a combination of skill and enterprise, great things in the Art- 
decoration of our table glass may confidently be expected. Mr. Northwood has the 
proud distinction of being the inventor of a delicate and unerring machine for 
tracing the beautiful patterns on the glass preparatory to etching—a machine that in 
such hands as his, and guided by his fine taste, has created an entirely new era in the 
ornamentation of this lovely and fragile, but indispensable material. Unfortunately 
through not patenting his machine, Mr. Northwood has allowed others to reap the 
benefit of his skill and industry 

Machine tracing is, of course, done by many firms, but nothing that has yet been 
produced equals in precision and delicacy of workmanship Mr. Northwood’s own 
manipulation, which is characterized by the finest taste, the quickest penetration, 
and the almost painful accuracy of every detail. 

Some of the glasses which we have seen, decorated by the process invented by this 
firm, are encircled by borders more or less ‘intricate, entirely produced by the 
machine ; others, in which two kinds of acids are used, have their outlines traced by 
the machine and finished with what is technically called “ bright acids,” while the 
remainder of the pattern is deadened with the same effect as “ ground glass,” by 
what is called “ dead acid.” Others again have these two processes admirably and 
effectively combined with actuai and literal engraving, done on the engraver’s wheel. 
Again, these are, with still more marked effect, combined with the simpler and 
totally different art of glass cutting. The effect is rich in the extreme—more es- 

ially in those varieties in which the bright and the dead are blended to form one 
Semanios whole. 

Of the patterns themselves it is, of course, unnecessary to speak—their number 
is so great, and their changes, according to the taste of the artist, so rapid, that to 
describe any or all of them would be but to give a faint idea of their variety. It is 
enough to say that whether the pattern consists, as in some instances, of simple and 
exceedingly minute scales, or of the Key or Grecian pattern only, or combined with 
others; or of classic foliage, or of “ fortification” lines; or whether of festoons, 
foliage, flowers, drops, or what not, they all are alike beautiful, and all alike 
characterized by the utmost accuracy, precision. and good taste. 

Mr. Northwood has already achieved some wonders in glass decoration. One of 
these (and it is one upon which if it were his only work, an undying fame is raised), 
is a two-handled vase, fifteen inches high, which occupied his whole leisure time for 
nine years of his valuable life. On the upper part of the vase a surrounding band or 
frieze, studied from the “Elgin Marbles,” as they are now called, is introduced. 
This is in relief, and every detail has been cut—for it is literally sculpture in glass— 
and carved with scrupulous nicety and painstaking precision. The gradations of 
relief, and the features, the hands and feet, and the drapery of the human figures, as 
well as the anatomical nigety, even to the veins of the horses, are marvels of art, and 
are true and exquisite cameo. The entire surface of the vase, exclusive of this 
equestrian band, is covered with minute ornamentation in horizontal bands, each 
band different from the other, and all equally beautitul in design and manipulation. 
This exquisite specimen of glass engraving has been presented by Mr. Stone, its 
fortunate possessor, to the Birmingham Gallery of Art, where it forms one of the 
most attractive features. Mr. Northwood is now, at the present time, we believe, 
engaged on a copy in its own material, of the famous Portland vase, which is expected 
to be the most perfect and exact copy ever made. Of this we shall probably say 
more when the tedious work is completed. 

We close this brief notice of the productions of Messrs. Perkes and Co., by ex- 
pressing our opinion that although they have achieved so much, they will yet 
achieve much more; and that as their examples of glass engraving (we allude to 
table glass which alone we have yet seen) now rank among the best in the kingdom, 
80 they will continue to maintain their prominent position. We shall hope yet again 
to revert to other varieties of their productions in a future article. 
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MESSRS. STEEL AND GARLAND’S INDEPENDENT STANDARDS. 


THE art-productions of Messrs. Steel and Garland of the Wharncliffe Works, 
Sheffield, not only for their beauty of design, but for massive character and for 
their admirable finish, deserve special mention at our hands. The firm has, by 
its later productions, succeeded in thoroughly blending Art of a high character with 
objects of stern utility, and thus has made a very important advance in manufactures, 
The objects to which our attention has been directed, and which we have with so much 
eee examined, are “standards ’’ for fire-irons—not strictly ‘‘ fire-dogs” whose 
‘unction was to support the billets of wood on the wide fire-hearths of our ancestors; 
but ornamental rests for the fire-irons at the sides of the ornate fire-places of our own 
day. These are objects which give scope to the designer’s taste and the modeller’s 
skili, and are capable, according to the style of the building, the character of the 
decorations of the room, or the taste of the artist, of being produced in endless 
variety. We have recently had submitted to us a selection from the newest of these 
designs, and have no hesitation in expressing our approval and admiration of them. 
To some of these we purpose directing attention, simply premising that the whole are 
produced in an excellent manner, and that the surface of the metal is, in most cases, 
smooth and clean ; and the workmanship, even to the minutest detail, sharp and 
well defined. Some of the Standards are of the old fire-dog shape in general form, 
but worked up and altered in numberless ways. Others, and it is to these that we 
desire to call attention, are animals and human figures so arranged as to meet all the 
requirements of the purpose for which they are intended, and to form, apart from 
that purpose, ornamental bronzes for decoration. 

One of these is a well modelled stork grasping in one foot an eel, which it is pre- 
paring to dart at with its beak. Another is a griffin, sejant, of classic form, with 
wings closed and arched over the head ; the rest being at the back of the wings. As 
might naturally be expected, the Lion enters somewhat largely into the design of 
these useful articles ; eae Messrs. Steel and Garland have, among others, a noble 
lion couchant on a massive base—the very personification of majestic power and 
repose ; and another, a lion sejant-affronte grasping in its paws the bar or rest; 
these are particularly successful. In like manner the Sphinx is utilized in a variety of 
ways; two which have come under our notice being admirably modelled, and of very 
effective and massive proportions. Another strikingly effective design is a griffin 
sejant, the dexter front paw resting on the base, and the sinister raised and grasping a 
flaming torch, from the top of which the rests project. This is powerfully conceived, 
and the modelling is of remarkable excellence ; it is one of the most effective of the 
series. Another pretty and pleasing design is a cupid with the arms uplifted, bearing 
on his right shoulder a Grecian vase, from which spring the rests. The figure is well 
formed, the modelling easy and graceful, and the whole contour pleasing and satis- 
factory. Let us, with regard to this figure, throw out a hint to the firm. By 
removing the rest from the top of the vase and substituting for it branches and 
nozzles, a very effective and “‘ taking” candelabra might with ease be produced, and 
thus the design utilized in another and very pleasing manner ; it would form an 
excellent candelabra for side table, chimney piece, or pedestal. The double-headed 
eagle, or “‘ eagle displayed,” or “ spread eagle” as commonly called,” is also another 
good and effective design ; the outstretched wings, of course, forming the rest. 

The whole of these designs, and a large number of others which we have not 
specified, are produced by the eminent firm of Steel and Garland, in electro bronze, 
ormolu, or Berlin black; or in very effective combinations of all or part of these, 
and bright polished steel. Of course it will be well ynderstood that in speaking of 
the modelling and execution of these standards we speak of their art quality in so 
far as regards the special object for which they are intended—not as finished bronzes 
for the cabinet. In some the workmanship is sharp and clean as need be, and the 
details well defined ; in others this is not so apparent ; but in all the designsare 
effective and good, and such as stamp the firm as among our successful art producers. 

The firm of Steel and Garland, who are renowned as Stove Grate and Fender 
Manufacturers, and who have, we believe, patented a special construction of Grate 
which is said to possess many advantages over other makes, was established about 
1855, and from that time forward its success has been marked and important. 
The goods produced by this firm are, as will have been gathered from our remarks, 
characterized by a cleverness and boldness of design ; a happy blending of art with 
stern usefulness in heavy goods; a wise attention to surface; and a general 
excellence of workmanship. Their “ Independent Standards” are suited alike for 
the moderate sized “home,” and for the most costly and extensive mansion. Of 
their fenders and fire-grates we may yet perhaps have an opportunity of speaking in 
these pages. 
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THE CLUB BOTTLE HOLDER. 


Messrs. MAPPIN AND WEBB, of 76, Oxford Street, London, and the Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield, are, as usual, the first to supply a desideratum long felt by hundreds 
of private households, as well as numbers of clubs and public institutions, and we 
therefore have again pleasure in calling attention to their inventions. The article to 
which we now desire to direct especial attention, is a bottle-holder of simple but 
faultlessly effective construction, which they have lately introduced and named the 
“Club Bottle-Holder.” In it no screw or other fastening is needed, and its perfect 
simplicity of construction is its greatest charm. For the purpose of explaining this 
construction we have prepared two 
small engravings, and on reference to 
them the wonder that will naturally 
arise in any one’s mind is, that so 
plain, simple, and effectual a principle 
should not long ago have been brought 
into use. The “ holder” consists, as 
will be seen, of solid strong bottom ; 
a band to encircle the neck of the 
bottle ; and a strong handle connect- 
ing the two together. This handle, 
designed in the severe style of Art, 
and very firm to the hold, is divided 
into two parts, down the middle, and 
made to fit together with mathemati- 
cal nicety. The bottom, and the rim, 
are also made each in two pieces, in 
like manner, the two halves of each 
being attachod together in front by a 
hinge. This being the case, the “holder” opens for the admission of the bottle, as 
shown on. the second engraving, and the bare act of closing and holding the handle 
for pouring, completely and effectually secures the bottle. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory or perfect in action than this simple invention, and no accident can pos- 
sibly occur in its use. Messrs. Mappin and Webb produce this useful and desirable 
holder in electro-silver on the best nickel, and at a price that will ensure its accep- 
tance. It is one of the most useful inventions of late years, and we cordially com- 


mend it. 


CLOSED. 





MESSRS. W. AVERY AND SONS “EASEL” NEEDLE CASE. 


In a former article (See page 53) we wrote at some length upon the very artistic and 
beautifully designed needle cases of Messrs. W. Avery and Sons, of Redditch. Since 
then this energetic firm, with its usual good taste, has produced a new and very 
tasteful design, which they have kindly forwarded tous. It takes the form of an 
artist’s easel, upon which rests a charmingly modelled portfolio. The front of this 
on being unfastened at the top, falls down and displays, in place of sketches, a selec- 
tion of packets of needles, such as will delight the eyes and employ the busy fiogers 
of our fair friends for many a month to come, The easel and its useful load are 
beautifully ornamented, and being finely and substantially made, and trebly gilt, 
will last for years, and always be a pleasing object for the work table, drawing room, 
dressing table, or elsewhere. Messrs. Avery are imbued with a right spirit in all 
their Art-productions; and all their ‘‘ cases ” are characterized with good taste, strict 
utility, and faultless workmanship. 





Christmas Pobelties. 


MESSRS. DEAN & SONS’ CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 

Ir is always a pleasure to us to receive, and notice with commendation, Messrs. Dean 
& Sons’ productions, for they are always characterised by good taste in design, clear- 
hess of execution, and ingénuity in arrangement. Among the novelties just produced 
by them are some clever Chris‘mas cards and satchets, games and puzzles, almanacks, 
surprise picture books, toy and nonszzse books, etc., all of which are good and clever. 
One Christmas card bears, within a charming wreath of raised flowers, a sweetly pretty 
Verse, and this being drawn aside discloses a “ herald angel” bringing “ tidings of glad 
joy” as she descends from the “ star-spangled firmament,” which is exquisitely shown 
Y semi-perforations behind. Another, by an ingenious and mechanical arrangement, 
contains a series of revolving pictures, which by simply drawing down a small holder, 
pass in succession behind the opening, like a diorama, and are as easily returned to 
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their original position. Another, in form of a triptych, bears in its centre “a 

able compliment,” and on its folding leaves a series of charming juvenile figures, 
Another—a satchet—is a pretty combination of ‘‘ quilted” white satin, embossing in 
gold and silver, and artificial leaves and berries. 

The Almanacks for 1876 are, if possible, even more elegant than in former years, 
One of the prettiest is the ‘‘ Surprise Bouquet Almanack”—a charming bouquet of 
flowers, from the holder of which hangs a silk and silver cord and tassel, by pulling 
which a calendar appears among the flowers, and instantly closes up again on releas- 
ing the cord. Another is the ‘‘ Perfwmed Fan Calendar,” full of beautiful designs in 
colours ; and another, ‘‘ The Circle of the Year Almanack,” which embraces, printed 
in gold with chromo cover, all the usual information contained in almanacks, a con- 
siderable deal of amusing reading, tables of wages, money, &c., and a fascinating 
** language of flowers,” which will be coveted by its fair possessors. 

The ‘‘ Money Bag Puzzle” is one of the most clever of the many puzzles we have 
seen, and is just the thing for a gift—it will be a source of endless amusement for 
winter evenings. ‘‘ The Bird's Party,” a card game, is on the usual quartett prin- 
ciple, but is one of the pleasantest we have seen—being entirely birds. It will form 
a very acceptable gift to juvenile friends. 

Messrs. Dean & Sons also send us three of their new amusing gift books, which we 
cordially recommend to our readers. ‘‘ Lily’s Garden,” by F. M. C., is a lovely little 
book, illustrated with exquisite coloured plates of grouj)s of flowers, true to nature in 
their drawing, and executed in the best style of art. ‘‘ Sense and Fun” will please 
all the ‘“‘wee” people to whom it is given, and so will the surprise picture book of 
* Clown and Pantaloon.” If our readers will take our advice, they will send up and 
get a good selection of Messrs. Dean & Sons toy books, Christmas cards, games, and 

uzzles, for giving away broadcast among their friends during this giving-away season. 
hey could not do better. 





MESSRS. MULLORD’S NOVELTIES. 
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Messrs. A. AND H. MULLORD (London: Penn Street, Hoxton), have produced 
some striking novelties for the season which are likely to become very popular, and 
have a good “run’’ amongst all who care for elegancies of a superior character. One 
of the most amusing card games of the present season—or of any season—is the 
«Game of the Willow Pattern Plate—A Tale of Love and Old China—The History 
of the Weeping Willow.” The game consists of thirty very cleverly drawn and mar- 
vellously droil designs by Charles Eade, printed on as many cards with “willow- 
pattern ” borders, and each accompanied with a characteristic verse. It is a game of 
numbers, and an excellently designed ‘ willow-pattern” pool— a flat dish which might 
easily be taken, as it lies on the table, for one of genuine earthenware. It is just the 
thing for a merry party, and will create much harmless amusement. It is one of the 
best ‘‘got up” of card games we have seen. Another novelty forwarded to us by this 
firm is the ‘‘ Tramway Needle Car” —a case in form ( and remarkably well executed 
too), which is so ingeniously arranged that each one of the half-dozen people riding on 
the roof rises up, and is found to draw out a packet of needles; thus the car is 
freighted with very useful passengers, which will keep employed the delicate fingers 
of our fair friends, It is one of the most ingenious of inventions for the purpose, and 
forms one of the prettiest and most useful of souvenirs for Christmas and the New 
Year. Another needle case of very pretty design is the ‘“‘ Shield Needle Case ”—red 
velvet, silver, and white silk fringe—which forms a lovely little gift. We have plea- 
sure in calling attention to Messrs. Mullord’s productions, to which we hope on another 
occasion to return. They produce many novelties, and our friends will do well to 
order a selection for gifts. 
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MR. RIMMEL’S NOVELTIES, 


As usual, we devote some — to the lovely and never-ending petaten of novelties 
introduced year after year y Mr. Rimmel, of 96, Strand; and we do so with more 
than usual pleasure, because his productions this year are of greater beauty than ever, 
Afew months ago, as our readers will remember, Mr. Rimmel’s grand establishment in 
the Strand was destroyed by fire, and thousands upon thousands of his matchless 
elegancies were totally destroyed. Phoenix like, however, Mr. Rimmel has risen from 
the flames re-invigorated, and asserts himself a greater “ Master of Arts”—the Arts 
of producing pleasing novelties, and of wedding and welding Art to every object, 
however small, he undertakes to pruduce. Truly there is no one, either in England 
or on the Continent, who has so versatile a genius for invention, so innate a love for 
the beautiful, and soc happy a knack of turning that love to good account as he; and 
there is no one who has done so much to improve and educate the public taste for the 
elegancies of life as he has. To him more than to any other living person are we in- 
debted for improvements in design, in manufacture, and in adaptation to various 
wants of numberless objects which attract and gratify the eye, wherever we turn. 
His productions gratify every one of the ‘‘ five senses,” and lend a peculiar charm to 
our surroundings. The sense of “seeing” is abundantly indulged and gratified by 
the manifold beauties of the thousand and one articles which attract the eye ; that of 
“hearing ” has its indulgence in the melodious notes of the musical-box albums ; that 
of “smelling” is gratified with the luscious perfume that pervades every article like 
“odour of Araby,” and in the various bottles of scents that ‘‘ tempt the nose to ec- 
stasies ;” that of “‘ tasting ” has the delicious sweets of the bonbons to feast and pall 
upon ; and that of “‘ feeling” has the jets of rose water, the tablets of delicate soaps, 
and other things to exercise it. Thus, as we have said, the five senses—hearing, 
seeing, smelling, tasting, and feeling—each owe to Mr. Rimmel a special indulgence, 
and these he has brought to perfection by the aid of the other principles—the four 
elements ! 

Some of the most striking novelties of this season we have engraved on Plate XVI. 
for the use of our readers in making their selection of gifts and souverirs. Fig. 1 isa 
charming bouquet of embossed flowers, from which, by simply pulling a silken cord, 
rises a floral fan bearing a suitable motto. Fig. 8 is another fan—a fan almanack— 
on each fold of which, and on either side, is depicted a juvenile group of exquisite 
beauty. It is one of the most charming of almanacks, aud forms a delightful New 
Year souvenir. The Comic Pocket Almanack (fig. 4), is a true artistic treasure. The 

es, forming a continuous group or rather procession, are admirably drawn and 
full of droll and merry conceit; it is the best we have seen. ‘“‘ Rimmel’s Almanack ” 
proper, is another artistic production of great merit. It bears emblematic and floral 
representations of different countries, and is faultless in all its details, both artistic 
and literary. One of its pages is shown on fig. 3. 

A>striking novelty is the new Gushing Rose, engraved on fig. 7. It is a rose, true 
tonature in its every fold, but so arranged with tube and ball, that when placed in 
the button-hole is made to emit a jet of rose-water into the face of any one who has 
the temerity to approach near enough to smell at it. It is one of the prettiest of 
“tricks,” and provocative of much amusement. Fig. 10 shows one of the innumerable 
crackers, and fig. 2 one of the amusing devices hidden in its inmost recesses. These 
erackers—whether floral, having in each a choice perfumed flower for the hair or 
button-hole ; conversational, some containing questions and others answers ; costume, 
in which each one contains some article of clothing; oracular, by which fortunes are 
disclosed ; fans, in each of which a ‘‘ surprise fan ” is enclosed ; scent, each containing 
a bottle of choice scent; or rosewater, with jets enclosed—are produced in endless 
variety, and in the most tasteful and brilliant arrangement of colours. Another 
novelty is the new Perfume Diffuser (fig. 5), for dispersing perfumes and scented 
waters in the minutest of spray, for purifying and rendering the air of apartments 
delicious in scent. In construction of the glass this little instrument is delicate and 
admirable in the extreme—indeed it is quite a chef-d’ouvre of glass blowing art. 

Then Mr. Rimmel has produced charming tiny little hampers and baskets of wicker- 
work, straw, pith, or wood, and other materials, each of which holds a bottle of de- 
licious scent ; boxes of every conceivable size, shape, and construction, containing 
scents, toilet soaps, and sachets ; expanding glove and handkerchief boxes ; hand- 
kerchief sachets and music rolls ; caskets of lovely form, and elegant finish, filled with 
bottles of perfume ; and hundreds of other elegancies, besides Christmas and New 
Year cards, sachets, and souvenirs, Never in the whole world’s history has any one 
Person produced such quantity and such elegant variety of articles suited for presents 
as has Mr. Rimmel, and we strongly advise our friends to send up their cheques, for 
any amount they may be disposed to lay out, to him at 96, Strand, and they — leave 
ha his judgment to send such a selection as cannot but give pleasure and satis- 

on. 
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MR. SULMAN’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GREETING CARDS, 


WE have more than usual pleasure in calling attention to the new series of Christmas 
cards and greeting cards for the New Year, produced by Mr. Sulman, of the City 
Road, London, because they are all far above the average in general merit, while 
those of the mechanical series are perfectly unique in their arrangement, and of ex. 
quisite beauty in their design. Mr. Sulman is one of the largest producers of these 
charming essentials of the season, either in this kingdom or abroad, and all his pro- 
ductions are characterised with a purity of taste, and a faultlessness of “ finish ” that 
is quite refreshing. Of the extent to which his operations in this particular line are 
carried, it may be well just to remark, that we happen to know that for the present 
season alone Mr. Sulman has produced upwards of three hundred different series of 

. cards, each series comprising from two to eight different designs. Thus, taking the 
average of designs in each series to be five, we have the surprising fact before us that, 
this season alone, some fifteen hundred different designs have emanated from hig 
manufactory. The outlay in producing these must have been something enormous— 
the four mechanical specialities, viz.—the ‘‘ Bower,” the “ Balloon,” the “ Shell,” and 
the ‘‘ Emblem ”—the outlay alone, we are told, has been some four thousand pounds, 
We have briefly alluded to these points so as to bear out our remark that Mr. Sulman 
—who, we have much pleasure in adding, has the honour of supplying the Princess of 
Wales with Christmas and New Year’s cards for royal use is one of our most exten 
sive as well as successfu! makers of these beautiful articles. 

For Juveniles, in the selection before us, Mr. Sulman has been a lavish and happy 
caterer ; the single figures, daintily drawn, and neatly printed in colours, those on 
which the youngsters surround the good things of the season, and those in which 
robins figure so plenteously in being fed, are all that can be wished for. Another very 
“‘ taking ” series is that in which country scenes are “‘ frosted” by a peculiar process, 
which imparts a sparkling naturalness to them which uo other process could obtain, 
Another lovely series has angels introduced in a variety of ways, and these we very 
especially commend for the good taste shown in the designs, and for the pure and 
loving feeling they display. Many of these have a groundwork of gold, on which the 
design in bright and well harmonised colours is wrought with all the beauty and force 
of the best of our medizval illuminators. These are all thoroughly good, and of a 
class that cannot be too widely followed. Art, when expended in this direction be- 
comes, through these trifles, a potent and important teacher of Christianity, and 
a furtherer of all the best impulses of our nature. The receipt of a card such, 
for instance, as that where two angels are bearing an inscribed ribbon, or that on 
which the words beginning ‘ God’s angel stooped in bright array” occur ; or of any 
of the series where scenes in the life of our Saviour are depicted, cannot fail to induce 
a train of healthy thought, and awaken feelings that must have a lasting influence 
for good on both heart and mind. 

Another extensive series is that on which flowers and leaves, and fruits and berries, 
true to nattre in form and colouring, are arranged with appropriate lettering, in the 
manner, and with all the richness, of the finest illuminated MSS. ; these are exquisite 
in the extreme, and unsurpassed by any other house. Another medieval series is of 
the same general character as those drawn by Marks, and first introduced at Belfast; 
these, by Mr. Sulman, quite equal them in design and in arrangement of colour. 
Next we have a couple of cards specially designed for friends in, or of, the “ sister 
isle.” ‘*God bless ould Ireland, and send you a Happy New Year, darling,” is the 
hearty wish on one—a wish that will find an echo in thousands of loving breasts. 

One of the most lovely series, and one that especially commends itself to our taste, 
is that on which the Cross forms the most prominent feature. The desigus of all 
these are particularly good, and are such as cannot too generally be used. One of 
these, in which a chaplet of roses hangs on a cross of ivy leaves, the whole surrounded 
by a wreath of flowers, and lying on a ground of quilted satin, is beyond all praise. 
Other cards give the double effect of ordinary coloured view pictures, and illuminated 
scenes; in others, by a simple arrangement, where the “ waits” figure in the fore- 
ground, throw open the windows, filled with listening guests, while the door of the 
mansion also opens and the footman brings out refreshments ; and in others again 
revolving and sliding scenes are well introduced. Of the four speciutities to which we 
alluded in the first paragraph of this notice—the ‘‘ balloon,” “shell,” ‘‘ bower,” and 
“emblem,” it is impossible to accord too much praise. They are so perfectly novel 
in principle, so ethereal in appearance, so exquisite in arrangement, so charming iD 
design, and so delicate in manipulation, that nothing we have ever seen can ~~ 
them. They are simply perfect in mechanism, and marvellous in beauty. e trust 
Mr. Sulman will receive’a ful] meed of support, for his enterprise and skill demand it. 
If he receives the support he deserves, no family will be without examples of his beaw 
tiful productions this Christmas. 
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MARCUS WARD & CO.’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 


jy anything were wanting to prove the truth of our remarks in former seasons, in 
these pages, as to the pre-eminence of Irish Art over that of all other countries in the 
designs and the workmanship of illuminated printing, as applied to Christmas and 
New Year’s cards, we need only point to the productions of Messrs. Marcus Ward & 
(o., of the Royal Ulster Works, Belfast, prepared for the present season, which are 
as far in advance of their former achievements as those former ones were ahead of ull 
their competitors. None that have issued either from Continental firms, or from those 
of our own country, so far as we have seen, are at all comparable in point of excellence 
of workmanship, arrangement of colour, richness of effect, tastefulness of design, truth 
to nature in drawing, or happy blending of yold and silver with colours, as those pro- 
duced this season by that eminent firm. To some few of these we cannot resist the 
temptation of calling special attention. The floral series is one of peculiar beauty 
and richness ; the flowers, true to nature in every detail, are all artistically treated. 
Some of these, especially those with a groundwork of black, are among the most 
effective yet produced; the primroses, roses, hair-bells, red hawthorn, ferns, and 
other plants and flowers having all the effect, by their being thrown out from the 
black, of the flowers themselves laid on the surface of the card. Another series, on 
which leaves and berries—oak-leaf and acorn, hawthorn and haws, rose-leaf and hips 
—are represented in all their richness and beauty on a ground of gold, are peculiarly 
novel and pretty. Another series, whose designs vie in richness and purity, as well 
as in intricacy, with best and most elaborate of our mediseval illuminated manuscripts, 
deserves the highest praise it is possible to give ; of these we specially call attention 
to those which bear the words, “ Behold, I bring you glad tidiugs of great joy, which 
shall be to all people ;” “‘ Unto you is born this day a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord ;” and “ The Day-spring from on high hath visited us.” These are faultlessly 
beautiful, and are such as cannot but be the greatest pleasure to all who receive them. 

Others, which may be best described as being in form of the ancient diptychs and 
triptychs, have all the richness of the finest and most elaborately enamelled altars ; 
they are works of high art—we allude especially to those bearing on the outside a 
Gothic design, with cherubim, and the words, ‘‘ Behold, I bring you good tidings of 

t joy,” and another with a cross on the outside. The juvenile series is marked 
this year with many striking novelties, some of which—notably those with figures of 
darling chubby little children in the centre, surrounded by a border of toys—are the 
most attractive and pleasing yet produced. Another striking novelty among the more 
costly of the cards are what may be appropriately termed revolving cards. ‘he ar- 
rangement of these is very ingenious and striking ; by gently pulling down a slide one 
picture disappears and another supplants it, while at the same time additional pic- 
tures rise and exhibit themselves both above and below. 

Another novelty is that in which a vista of scenes is produced through an expand- 
ing, or ‘‘ bellows,” arrangement, which, when opened out, shows groups of figures, 
trees, houses, and distant landscape, as though produced on the stage. The idea is 
nothing new, but the elaborate treatment of the figures, the admirable arrangement 
of the mechanical appliances, and the varied and pleasing effect produced, are far 
beyond what we have before seen. 

We repeat, that for originality of design, precision in printing, richness in colour- 
ing, and general excellence in every detail, Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. stand pre- 
eminent in the manufacture of these lovely souvenirs. Our readers cannot do better 
than ask for their cards,at the stationers’. 

Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. have also recently turned their attention to the 
production of high class writing papers, and have succeeded admirably in their endea- 
vours. These papers are of two distinct classes, the “‘ Royal Irish Linen Paper,’ and 
the ‘Pure Flax Paper,” and both, judging from the samples we have seen, are equally 
good both in quality, in tone of colour, and in surface. Instead of being made as 
most papers are, of old worn-out clothing—the rags collected by ‘‘rag-gatherers ” 
from every conceivable hole and corner in the land—vand the refuse of fabrics of mul- 
titudinous kinds, the paper we are speaking of is made wholly and solely from the 
pure unworn linen cuttings of the famed linen factories of Ireland, which are specially 

pt for that purpose. The materials are in all cases, therefore, new and unworn, 

possess, in consequence, all their original strength, tenacity, freshness, and 
purity of colour. The paper is of the very highest and best quality—indeed we have 
seen none to equal it—and it is made of different thicknesses and tints, and in all the 
most fashionable shapes and sizes; with envelopes to match each size and kind. No 
inferior qualities are made, and in this Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. show their usual 
Wisdom and judgment ; whoever purchases their paper (and it is all marked with the 
tame in water lines), is sure to have what is thoroughly good. 
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STEVENGRAPHS. 


WE have had the pleasure on more than one previous occasion, of calling attention to 
the marvellously beautiful loom-pictures and other productions of Mr. Thomas Stevens, 
of Coventry, and we have now the pleasing task of chronicling even greater strides in 
Art than any other season has produced. We know of no textile articles so appro. 
priate for gifts, whether for Christmas time, the New Year, birth, or wedding y, 
or indeed any other season or anniversary which are so beautiful, or so pleasing as the 
book markers which, in such lavish profusion issue from the ‘‘ magic looms ” of Mr, 
Stevens; they are beauty personified, and are charming in the extreme. Mr. Stevens 
is always foremost in matters of this kind, and is perfectly unapproachable in beauty 
of design, in harmonious and brilliant arrangement of colours, in Fh promise and 
purity of feeling in mottoes and verses, and in delicacy and precision of manipulation 
and general workmanship. One of the most effective examples of woven pictures and 
verse, is a group of the emblems of Faith, Hope, and Charity. It is a lovely design, 
striking in its arrangement, rich in its colouring, and lovely in its accompanyng 
verse :— ; 

Faith grasped the Cross and cried, 

* Here is my trust, in nought beside ;” 

Hope joined in full accord, 

And sweetly sung of Heaven’s reward ; 

Charity, greatest of the three, 

Smiling said, “‘ Come, follow me.” 


Another, equal to this, and peculiarly appropriate as a present, has an exquisite 
initial letter and border of convolvulus, with richly illuminated ornaments. It ig 
headed “‘ Mizpah,” and bears the loving and prayerful words ‘‘ The Lord watch be- 
tween me and thee when we are absent one from another.” One of the most appro- 
priate and charming series of book-markers to which Mr. Stevens has turned his 
attention is that for birth-days, and of these we have four pleasing examples. Unlike 
many of the nick-nacks intended for birth-day remembrances, these, produced by Mr. 
Stevens, bear, thanks to his good taste, simple and brief expressions of love and good 
wishes, and are such as cannot fail to be given and received with true pleasure. 

The Christmas, New Year, and birth-day cards and sachets this year issued by 
Mr. Stevens, who is indefatigable in his endeavours to produce beautiful novelties, are 
even more elegant and elaborate than those which have characterised former seasons, 
The combinations of woven loom-pictures with perforated, embossed, gilt and silvered 
cards and paper; with quilted and plain satin; with exquisite paintings, chromos, 
and other coloured pictures ; with inlayin of delicate ribbon and an endless variety 
of other ornaments, are marvellous in the extreme; while in some an entirely new fea- 
ture—that of enclosing with the card or sachet a massively woven and elegant tie— 
is introduced. Thus the gift becomes one of actual and acceptable usefulness. In 
this latter series Mr. Stevens produces a considerable variety of ties both for gentlemen 
and for ladies, all of which are of equal beauty of design and excellence of workman- 
ship. We unhesitatingly affirm that for whatever season of the year, or whatever 
occasion, it would be impossible to find more pleasing, more elegant, or more useful 
trifles than those that emanate from these works. 

Mr. Stevens has, very wisely, given a name—a lasting and strictly appropriate 
name—to the process of producing textile pictures which is his sole and original in- 
vention. The name he has adopted is that of ‘‘ Stevengraph” (which name is regis- 
tered), and his productions will therefore be known as “ Stevengraphs”’ in the future. 
For the purposes of his manufacture Mr. Stevens has just completed the erection of a 
magnificent pile of buildings in Coventry, about which we shall take another oppor- 
tunity of writing. We quote the following brief note upon this new building :— 
** Situate in Cox-street, and surrounded by a garden of about two-acres, they consist 
of a basement and two rooms, each 182 feet in length, by 40 feet in width, and 18 feet 
in height. There are also workpeople’s dining and breakfasting rooms, engine and 
boiler houses, &c., the whole forming one of the largest and most complete piles of 
manufacturing premises in the city. ‘The various departments are well lighted, there 
being in the two large rooms about eight thousand feet of glass. Ventilation is 
effected by means of 60 ventilators specially designed by the architect, which are 
found to work most satisfactorily ; while in the centre of the roof is one of Watson's 
large syphon ventilators, which rapidly carries off all foul air. In fact the ventilation 
is thorough, and must materially add to the health and comfort of the workpeople. 
The building is of red brick, with dressings of blue brick and stone, with a neat front 
to Cox-street, from which the works are entered by a spacious hall laid with Minton 
tiles. About half-a-million bricks were consumed in the building, and the total cost 
of the works is upwards of £10,000.” 
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MR. CANTON’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 


Ir is with peculiar _——_ that we call attention to the purely English Christmas 
and New Year Cards produced by Mr. Canton, the oldest and one of the most 
renowned makers of these beautiful productions, of Aldersgate Street, London. We 
have frequently had occasion to chronicle improvement after improvement, and beauty 
after beauty in the development of designs for these now essentials of the household 
for every season of the year, but have not till now had the opportunity of calling 
attention to the untiring labours of Mr. Canton in bringing about that state of constant 
and unrelaxing improvement. Christmas cards, as we have before named, are of 
modern introduction into England, and, like Christmas trees, have had their origin in 
Germany, from whence they made their way to our country, where they have 
naturalised themselves and become a permanent institution among us. To the Prince 
Consort—“‘ Albert the good’’—we are mainly indebted for the introduction into 
England of the humanisivg and loving customs of sending Christmas cards to our 
friends, and assembling our young people around Christmas trees, and a happy 
introduction it has been! Old and young, married and single, of both sexes and of 
every condition, now not only send but expect to receive these pretty and graceful 
souvenirs of friendship and affection, and year by year they increase in number aad 
in beauty. Among the first to enter into the manufacture of these Christmas cards in 
England was Mr. Canton, who being himself a practical colour printer and a man of 
energy and consummate taste, entered into the matter with a determination to produce 
in this country cards whose design and workmanship should at least equal, and pro- 
bably far surpass, those imported from the continent ; he now, we believe, employs 
some forty or more presses all the year round, in their production alone—to say 
nothing of artists, and a large staff of makers-up in every department. He has been 
followed in his trade by many other houses, whose beautiful aud indeed very charming 
cards we have on many occasions spoken of in terms of the highest praise, but he has 
the credit of producing the most truly English, and therefore appropriate, character 
of designs of any one. 

The variety of Christmas and New Year cards for the present season, issued from 
the press of Mr. Canton, numbers more than two hundred distinct designs, many 
of which are of a very complicated and elaborate character, and others simple and 
beautiful in the extreme. Some of these are composed of several scenes, one behind 
another, forming unsurpassed vistas of beauty, the mechanical arrangement of 
which is faultless and the effect striking aud pleasant to the eye ; in one instance 
especially, no less than half a dozen scenes—each beautiful in itself—are ranged in 
regular succession to form one grand and pleasing whole. Others, opening like the 
tryptychs of old, disclose in their interna! folds lovely pictures or calendars for the 
coming year. Another pretty arrangement is the drawing back of curtains, by the 
movement of which the scene-work is thrown backwards, forming a pretty garden 
scene in the manner of theatrical representations, with groups of figures, flowers, 
borders, and everything to render the scene a Watteau-like creation. 

The juvenile series—that in which little children, always pleasing, form the main 
feature—is, without exception the most attractive, most artistic, and best executed 
of any yet produced by any house. The pictures, in colouring have a murillo-like 
effect, and the lights and shades are exquisitely managed. We have seen many 
series of ‘‘juvenile” designs, but none to equal those of Mr. Canton. Besides the 
series we are speaking of, his ‘‘Red Riding Hood” is the best, most natural, and 
most pleasing yet issued anywhere. 

One series which especially deserves our commendation, as being purely to our 
taste and more than usually appropriate to the season, is that on which the cross and 
similar emblems forms the most prominent feature. Among these is one having the 


appropriate words— ** Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling,”— 


which is beautiful in its utter simplicity. Another, in which the cross forms the 
conspicuous feature when closed, forms when raised up a kind of corona surrounding 
& pleasingly drawn picture of our Saviour entering Jerusalem. It is a pretty combi- 
nation, and will, no doubt, be a great favourite with people of taste. One of the 
prettiest however, though most simple, is a group of roses, forget-me-nots, lilies of 
the valley, and other flowers, over which the cross is shown as though thrown upon it 
in transparent light the flowers seen through it with a charming effect. Others are 
clever and effective combinations of painting on satin, velvet with metallic mountings 
and the ordinary, but elegant, sachets and cards; they are striking novelties. 
Another novelty (not a novelty in arrangement, but in homeliness and purity of senti- 
ment in design) is the panoramic book of “‘ HowI spent a Happy Christmas.” It is a 
happy conception, and bears all the elements of success thick upon it. We predict 

t it will be one of the most popular of the season—simply because every picture 
isconceived in pure taste and the whole presented without a fault or blemish in 
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picture or in word. We strongly commend Mr. Canton’s cards as far above the 
average of merit, and as being eminently English in thought, sentiment, and work, 
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AN OLD STORY ; A TEMPERANCE TALE IN VERSE.* 


One of the most heaven-sent missions on which man can enter is that of reclaiming 
his fellow-man from the dread vice of drunkenness, and making his future holy, good 
and pure. Far better than missions for converting the Jews or for proselytising 
those of any one religious creed and turning them to another, and probably equally 
erroneous one ; far better than even thrusting civilization down the throats of New 
Zealanders, or tribe after tribe of Indians, at the point of the bayouet ; better, infinitely 
better, than forcibly taking the birthright of the native with one hand and giving 
him civilization, Christianity, and a bullet, with the other—is the mission, the pure 
and holy mission, of converting to temperance those whose lives have been deeply 
dyed with one of the most deadly of the seven deadly sins. It is an indisputable fact 
wherever European so called ‘ civilization” has been carried on, questionable European 
habits and European vices, sins, and abominations, including intemperance, have beea 
firmly grafted on the habits, and minds, and persons of those natives who have come 
under its baneful influences. Whenever we go abroad among the simple aborigines of 
the land—wild, uncouth, and “ barbarous” (as we falsely call them) though they be 
—we leave them worse than we found them, for we give them filthy habits unknown 
to them before, and promote to a terrible degree their moral degradation. In our 
own highly-civilized country we have thousands upon thousands of more barbarous, 
more unenlightened, more wild, more uncouth, and more filthy people in mind, body, 
and pursuits, than could be found among all the wild, unclad, and ‘‘ savage” races 
of the world—and these it is who require reclaiming and bringing back to their proper 
places in society. 

It is a fact—and facts are stubborn things, however much we may try to twist and 
turn them or gloss them over—that nearly every crime in the whole calendar of trans- 
gressions may in many, if not in most, cases be traced to intemperance and its deeper 

hase, drunkenness. Murder, wife beating, starvation of families, breaking up of 

omes, assaults, robberies, gambling, embezzlement, forgery, blasphemy, and that 
horrible phase of society, the “social evil”--these, although a tolerably long string 
of horribles, are not a tithe of the crimes and sins which lie at the door of intem- 
perance, but are merely enough to bear out our assertion that the mission of 
reclaiming our fellow-man from this vice is one of the most heaven-sent on which man, 
woman, or child can enter. And many have entered upon it and done, and are doing, 
the good work to the best of their ability. Some by their example, others by their 
lectures, others by their attempts at legislation (though in this direction much 
nonsense has been attempted), and others by their writings, have entered boldly on 
the task, and have the proud satisfaction of feeling and knowing that their labours 
are bearing good and lasting fruit. 

One of the foremost among the latter—the writers—is our good friend, Mr. S. C. Hall— 
the good friend of every good and noble movement and of every object which can bene- 
fit mankind—who has entered the field with a force and a spirit that must carry all be- 
fore it and result in lasting good. He has thrown his whole heart and soul into the 
cause, and thousands of families will doubtless owe to the influence of his writings the 
reclamation of what ought to be their heads, and the bringing about of a better state 
of things. We have before spoken of his “Sir Jasper,” and now it is our privilege to 
announce the issue of even a more powerful and important poem, ‘ An Old Story,” 
from his pen. Like ‘‘ Sir Jasper” the present volume is illustrated with no less than 
twenty-five full page engravings, specially drawn by Millais, Birket Foster, Gustav 
Doré, Alma Tadema, Pott, Chevalier, Faed, Marcus Stone, Kennedy, Morris, Cave 
‘Thomas, Sant, Montbard, Nicol, Lehman, Macduff, Ténniel, Miss Thompson of “ Roll 
Call” celebrity, Dobson, Hemsley, Passmore, the veteran George Cruikshank, Storey, 
Sir Noel Paton, and Harrison Weir. Thus Mr. Hall has brought Art in its highest 
phase to bear upon his chosen subject and to lend its wondrous power to his own. 
Pictures of both pencil and pen-—the first, drawings of supreme excellence, and the 
other, word-pictures such as no other writer could have produced—are thus happily 
blended, and lend charm to charm. 

We know of no book so suitable for a Christmas or New Year—or indeed any other 
seasons—present as this, for, apart from its intrinsic excellence and beauty, it isa 
book that must do good. We recommend our readers to order the ‘‘ Old Story” not 
by the single copy only but by the dozen, and sow it broadcast among their friends; 
they will reap a good harvest by so doing. 

* London: Virtue & Co., Ivy Lane. 1 vol. sm. 4to. Illustrated, 1875. 
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ANCIENT STONE CROSSES OF ENGLAND.* 


Mr. ALFRED RimMER, whose beautiful book on Chester, written in conjunction with 
Dean Howson, we have had the gratification of already noticing in these pages, has 
recently issued a very charming book on the “ Ancient Stone Crosses of England ”— 
& subject on which he is eminently qualified to treat, and which he has, accordingly, 
treated in a graphic and masterly manner. The substance of this volume is a series of 
papers contributed by the author to the Art Journal, and these have been collected 
together, with the seventy-two exquisite engravings that then illustrated them, and 
formed into a handsome octavo volume, printed and issued by Messrs. Virtue and 
Co., in their usually admirable and faultless style. The subject chosen by Mr. 
Rimmer embraces market crosses, churchyard crosses, village and preaching crosses, 
memorial and commemorative crosses, etc., and upon each of those divisions a vast 
amount of valuable and interesting information is given. Notable examples are 
collected from all parts of England, and these are fully deseribed and illustrated, 
and their history, so far as can be traced, carefully given. The volume is illustrated 
with a large number of wood engravings, of more or less excellence in regard to 
truthfulness of detail and fineness of execution. We are fortunate in being able 
to reproduce three of these. The two first of these are the crosses at Eyam and 
Bakewell, of which Mr. Rimmer says, ‘‘ The next example is that at Eyam, in Derby- 
shire, which is an old Saxon cross of excellent proportions, situated in the graveyard 
of the parish church. It is in a good state of preservation, and like that of Bakewell, 
it is a very perfect example of the period in which it was built. There are five 
elegant scrolls cut upon the front of the shaft in relief, and in the middle of these 
isa trefoiled leaf. A slender spray also is cut over the volute, terminating in a similar 
trefoiled leaf-work. The curves of the foliage bear some resemblance to Roman 
work, and whatever may be the date, there is no doubt they have been copied from 
Roman scrolls. “ Eyam isa village in the Peak, not far from Bakewell; and in 1757 in 
D 
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digging a grave near the fineold cross, three out of five men were struck with a remark- 
able illness, closely resembling the plague of 1666, and died. The fact led to curious 
speculations, for this village was attacked by the plague, which was supposed to have 
been brought from London in a box of clothes. Mompesson, the rector of the 
parish, devoted himself with great courage to stay its progress. He lies buried onlya 
a few feet from the cross. This interesting relic lay in pieces in a corner of the church- 
yard, when John Howard, the philanthropist, had it restored to its present state. 
“‘ Bakewell Cross strongly resembles Eyam, but the scroll work is not so graceful, it 
is also in the churchyard, and is much more ancient than the church, though the latter 
contains some fine Norman work. The town of Bakewell is delightfully situated in 
the vale between Matlock and Buxton, and its other attractions overshadow the 
cross.” 

The third is at Wheston, and is of much later date. These three we have chosen, 
not as being among the best in the book, but because they are sketchy and effective in 
their style and all exist in the same locality. Some of the engravings, notably that 
of Headington Cross, although pretty as pictures, are far from correct in their 
surroundings. The book is a very important acquisition to archzologicul literature, 
and ought to be in every library. Mr. Rimmer has done good service in its prepara- 
tion, and we cordially commend his book to the consideration of our readers. 


* London: Virtue and Co., Ivy Lane. 1 vol. 8vo, 1875, pp. 160. Illustrated. 





TURNING; CARPENTRY AND JOINERY ; AND WORKING IN SHEET 
METALS.* 


WE have before us three manuals, all by the same author, and published at the 
* Bazaar” Office, Wellington Street, Strand, upon three very interesting and practi- 
cally useful subjects, for the use of amateurs. The first ison Turning, in which full 
descriptions of the lathe and its attachments and tools are given, as well as clear and 
practical instructions for their effective use on wood, metal, and other materials; 
the second is on Carpentry and Joinery, which contains descriptions of all the 
necessary tools required in these arts, and careful instructions as to the mode of using 
them ; and the third is on Sheet Metal, with instructions as to the making and 
mending of various articles in copper, iron, .zinc, and brass. The first of these excel- 
lent books opens with a chapter on ‘‘the lathe ;” and is succeeded by others on 
“chucks ;” on ‘‘eccentric and elliptic chucks and cutters;” on ‘‘slide rests and 
miscellaneous attachments ;” on “ materials ;” on ‘‘ tools and their application ;” on 
**ball and ornamental turning ;” on “metal turning,” with an appendix on screw 
cutting and other equally important matters ; and is illustrated with nearly a hundred 
and fifty admirably executed engravings. The next of these books (Carpentry and 
Joinery) opens with an admirable essay on “tools and their application,” in which 
every possible information is given, and is followed by chapters on ‘“‘ the preparation 
of material,’—squaring up, morticing, grooving, rebating, panelling, making of 
panelled doors, and light mortice frames, wedging tenons, dowelling, dovetailing, 
glazing, mitreing, etc. ; making of washstands, chests of drawers, Indian wardrobes, 
and bedsteads ; the making of hot-water and other plant cases, garden frames, and 
greenhouses ; on rough curved work, bending by steam, vice work, cutting curves, 
forming an ellipse, etc. ; on making claw and pillar and console tables, reading desks, 
reading tables, and other useful pieces of furniture, and veneering and French 
polishing. The third embraces all that can be desired to know on working in sheet 


etal. 

The whole of these manuals are profusely illustrated with a very large number of 
admirable engravings, which are carefully drawn in every detail and equally as care- 
fully executed. The descriptions of the tools, benches, and emer are clear, 


precise, and lucid in the extreme, and even the merest tyro could make no mistake 
regarding them, while the instructions for the using of the tools, and the directions 
for making various useful articles are all that can possibly be desired. The books are 
evidently written by some one thoroughly conversant with the subject, and are the 
result of practical experience and enlarged judgment ; and the result is that although 
we have gone carefully and critically through them, we find nothing wanting. They 
are manuals that cannot too widely be known, and we recommend them not only to 
amateurs, nor to learners of the various arts, but to the most experienced and clever 
workmen. It is seldom we have seen such faultless books of instruction upon any 
subject. 

* Turning for Amateurs. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 124. Illustrated. Carpentry and Joinery 
for Amateurs. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 150. Illustrated. Working in Sheet Metal. 8vo., 
pp. 24. Illustrated. London: The “Bazaar” Office, 32, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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THE SHAKSPERE BIRTHDAY BOOK.* 


“ BrrTHDAY Books” have become quite an institution among us, and those who de- 
sire to make a suitable, and very acceptable present to a fair friend—married or 
single—can scarcely do better than support that ‘‘institution’”’ by selecting the best 
birthday book he can get for the purpose. If the intending donor does that—if he 
determines on selecting the handsomest and best—he will be certain to choose the 
one before us, recently issued by Messrs. Hatchard. It is the prettiest of all the 
many books of its class, and its acceptability is considerably enhanced by above a 
dozen exquisite photographs—one for each month, a frontispiece, and a titlepage vig- 
nette—of striking scenes in Shakspere’s plays. For every day of every month one 
division of every page contains appropriate Shaksperian quotations, while opposite to 
it is blauk space left for autographs of friends. The paper is good, the printing 
faultless, the binding neat and effective, and the arrangement admirable. It forms 
a charming present, and thanks are due to Messrs. Hatchard for its production. It 
will quite supersede the ordinary ‘‘ Birthday Books” in many “homes of taste.” 


* London : Hatchard & Sons, Piccadilly, 1875. Illustrated with Photographs. 
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CANSICK’S “EPITAPHS OF MIDDLESEX.”* 


Tae third volume of Mr. Cansick’s very excellent and admirable work—“ A Collection 
of Curious and Interesting Epitaphs in‘ Middlesex,” has just been issued, and fully 
bears out all that we have said of the former volumes. Mr. Cansick is doing a work 
of rare value and utility, and not only the people of Middlesex, but antiquaries and 
genealogists everywhere, owe him a debt of gratitude which we trust they will in 
some measure repay by subscribing to his entire work, and by giving him that practi- 
cal kind of encouragement by which alone he will be enabled to prosecute his future 
researches, The volume just issued comprises Hornsey Church, Highgate Burial 
Ground, and Tottenham, Southgate, Edmonton, Friern Barnet, Enfield, and Hadley 
Churches, and contains literal copies of epitaphs to considerably more than five 
hundred families. These epitaphs are all literal copies, not fragmentary verses and 
so on, and have, one and all, been copied from the stones themselves by Mr. Cansick, 
who has devoted many years of his useful, industrious, and laborious life, to their 
collection and preservation. If anything could be wanted to show the value and 
importance of such a work, we need only point to the following names, which we 
pick out at random: Samuel Rogers, Author of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory ;” Samuel 
Taylor Culeridge ; John Schoppens, who penned those lines of almost equal terseness 
with those of the “ immortal tea ” himself— 

Reader pass on, walk freely o’er my Bones ; 

I lately trod such Monumental Stones. 

A few days hence shall others tread on thine— 

So small’s the difference in thy lot and mine :— 


The wife of William Cobbett; George Patten, A.R.A.; Henry Hare Townsend, 
whose verse is very different from the one just given :— 


Here lies a man, who acted well his part 
On life’s great stage, and own’d a noble heart. 
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Prompt was his hand the indigent to bless ; 

The passport to his bounty was distress. 

Clear to the last his mental vigours shone 

And all he loved were loved ’till life was flown. 

Move then with reverence near this mouldering earth, 
And think on Townsend, when you think of worth :— 


Abernethy, the clever but very eccentric surgeon ; Mrs. Chapone ; the Thackerays, 
and a host of others celebrated in history and famed in their various walks of life. 
But apart from its worth as a record of historical literary and other celebrated 
personages, the. volume contains many epitaphs that cannot but interest the ordinary 
reader. Here are one or two picked out at random. To one William Gray, a brick- 
layer, 1741 (at Hadley), is this verse :— 


Vain are the Tombs and Monuments to Fame 
When Rais’d to Flatter an Ignoble Name ; 
And Vain the Trophies and the Sculptor’s Arts 
For Sceptered Kings who’ve Acted Tyrants Parts. 
No Worthless Laurels on this Urn we Place 
Nor Boasting of a long Descent and Race ; 
Here we but tell’ the Mouldering Ashes lie 

Of one who lived to be content to die. 
Humane, Generous, Affable, and Kind, 

A Plain Free open Morall Honest Mind 

These Happiest Titles to his Fame we Boast 
And who knew him Best did love him Most. 


On Robert Pollard, F.S.A. :-— 


Now wasting years his former strength confound 
And added woes have bowed him to the ground ; 
Yet by the stubble you may guess the grain 
And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 


On William Henry Warren, 1828 (at Tottenham) :— 


Tread lightly on his ashes 
Ye men of genius, 

For he was your kinsman ; 
Weed his grave clean, 
Ye men of goodness, 

For he was your brother. 


On Edward Everard, 1755 (at Tottenham), is one of home-spun texture :— 


You was too good to Live on Earth with me, 
And I not good Enough to Dye with thee ; 
Farewell Dear Husband God would have thee, 
Youl near return but I to you must go. 


On Sir John Weld, Knt., 1622 (at Southgate), at the foot of a long inscription :— 


The wicked like a wasted candle sinke 

Within the socket, and there dye and stincke ; 
But righteous men disolved yield a sent 

Like precious odours whén their box is spent ; 
And so did hee at his departure giving 

A lasting sweetnes to refresh ye living. 


These are enough, surely, to induce the general reader, as what we have previously 
said is to induce the historian and the genealogist, to subscribe to Mr. Cansick’s 
excellent series of volumes, which we cordially recommend our friends to do. Of the 
importance vf the heraldic part of Mr. Cansick’s work, we cannot speak too highly. 
He has in each individual case described the armorial bearings on the stones, and in 
a vast number of instances has added engravings. Of these we are enabled to 
re-produce a few examples on Plate XVIII. which will show the beauty of their exe- 
cution, and their importance to the reader. We repeat our commendation of Mr. 
Cansick’s book, and trust our friends will give it their cordial support. 





LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL.* 


Mr. Jonn Hewirt, whose writings have so often graced, and we trust will yet still 
oftener grace, our pages, has recently prepared a very useful and comprehensive 
“ Handbook for Lichfield Cathedral,” which has been issued by Mr. A. C. Lomax, the 
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well-known publisher of that city. As might be expected from ro excellent an 
antiquary, and so peo - a writer, as Mr. Hewitt, the little book to which we 
have alluded is full to overflowing with valuable scraps of information, and the 
story of the Cathedral from its foundation to the present hour is pleasantly and 
graphically told; while the descriptions of its various parts are carefully and 
accurately written. As a history and description of the Cathedral for reference 
in the library, it is succint, well-arranged, and strictly reliable ; while as a guide 
book for the use of the visitor, it is all that can be desired. 

As an example of the care with which every part is written, we quote Mr. Hewitt’s 
notes on the interesting subject of the bells of the Cathedral :—‘ How far back our 
Cathedral may have had a peal of Bells, and what may have been the number of 
them, can now be only a matter of conjecture. In the thirteenth century we find 
an opulent family of bell-founders abiding in these parts. By deed dated 1301, 
‘Henry Champanar (Campanarius), son of Michael de Lichfield, bell-founder,’ gives 
his fountains at Aldershaw to the Friers Minor of Lichfield, with privilege to conduct 
the water through his land to their house ; and it is not too much to suppose that 
some of the bells cast by these worthies were heard in the campanile of our 
cathedral. This period agrees well with the date of the building of the bell-tower, c. 
1275. Early in the fourteenth century the bell-tower with its bells was assailed by 
fire. ‘Anno Domini MCCCXV combustum fuit campanile cum campanis in clauso 
Lichfeldensi.’ (Additamenta ad Hist. Lich™, by Canon Whitlocke, Anglia Sacra, 
447.) We hear no more of bells till the fifteenth century. Then, in the reign of 
Edward IV., we have the ‘Jesus Bell,’ given by Dean Heywood. It was thus 
inscribed :— 

*I am the bell of Jesus, and Edward is our King, 
Sir Thomas Heywood first caused me to ring.’ 


It will be remembered that the title of Sir was commonly given to priests in the 
Middle Ages. This bell was destroyed in the Civil wars, and the person who 
demolished it was believed to have suffered for his temerity by a special visitation. 
Shaw tells us, from.a Bodleian MS., how ‘one Pickins, a pewterer, on July 26, 1653, 
knokt in pieces the fair bell called Jesus at Lichfield; he being the chief officer 
appointed for demolishing that Cathedral.’ This bell was bung in the 8. W. tower, 
thence called in Fuller’s view, 1655, ‘The Jesus-Bell steeple.’ In the same print. 
the N.W. tower is named ‘The Empty-Bell steeple.’ This steeple never contained 
any bells, as may be seen by the state of the walls, which are quite free from any 
mark of fitments for frame-work. The centre tower is named ‘ The Coe-Bell 
steeple.’ Halliwell gives us ‘Coe, an odd old fellow.’ A coe-bell may therefore 
mean an odd bell, and this tower is still distinguished by its single bell. We have 
before noticed that the S.W. spire had its ‘ Clocke bell.’ In 1670 Bishop Hacket 
éontracted for ‘ six bells becoming a Cathedral ;’ three of which were cast before 
his death, but the tenor only fixed. The peal was completed by his son and executor, 
Sir Andrew Hacket. In 1687, the Hacket bells having become ‘bad and useless,’ a 
subscription was raised to replace them by a new peal of ten. From a letter of the 
Dean and Chapter to Elias Ashmole inviting his aid we learn that the bell-founder, 
having begun his work, ‘ had so over-sized the eight bells he had cast, that they had 
swallowed up all the metal for the ten. And that requires £80 more to be added to 
our poor fund, for the two other bells, proportionate to that bigness. But yet an 
error so much on the better band, that would make extremely for the advantage and 
glory of the cathedral, (the bigness of such a ring far more befitting the place ; and 
these eight being judged so very good that all are loth to have them broken and 
cast into less), if possibly that additional sum could be raised.’ Some contributed 
trees, no doubt for the frames of the bells. ‘J. Babington, Esq., a good tree. 
Matt. Dyott, Esq., as good a tree as any he hath. Edw. Arblaster, Esq., the best 
tree we can find on his land.’ The founder was Henry Bagley of Ecton, Northamp- 
tonshire. About this time a Society of Ringers was established, consisting of the 
principal inhabitants of the city, and named ‘ the Loyal Youths.’ (Harwood, 71.) 
Bell-ringing was at this period a very fashivnable pastime. Seven of Bagley’s bells 
still form part of the cathedral peal. The others are by Rudhall of Gloucester and 
Mears of London. In 1748 the belfry was again on fire, the ninth bell being cracked 
by the intense heat. In November of that year, the damaged bell having been recast, 
the complete peal of ten was again rung, in honour of the king’s birthday. The 
small bell in the central tower, popularly called the Tantony, was formerly the dinner 
bell at Streethay Hall, the old seat of the Pyott family.” We cordially commend Mr. 
Hewitt’s nice little book to all visitors to the grand old Cathedral, and to all who de- 
sire to have a brief but reliable account of it and its many attractive features. 


eee iy Lichfield Cathedral, by Joun Hewitt. Lichfield: A. C. Lomax, 
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THE “MERRY ‘DROLLERY COMPLEAT.” 


WE have on'various occasions expressed our admiration of the labours of those editors 
of old ballads who have had, and still have, the courage to reproduce these important 
literary relics in all their entirety, and with all their pristine extravagancies and 
“‘ uglinesses” thick upon them; and we have real pleasure now in repeating that 

raise, and in thanking Mr. Ebsworth for the very admirable and true editing which 

e has displayed over the volume before us. To the student of our old ballads and 
ballad lore, these literary ways are only valuable when presented to him entire and 
uncropped. No editor can tell which part, or word, or allusion may be found service- 
able to some special searcher, and therefore by the simple act of cutting away what 
to him in his editorial capacity may seem useless, he may be destroying just that very 
and only part which would be most valuable in illustrating and throwing light upon 
the point that students may be searghing out. Each searcher into our ballads has his 
own aim before him, and each knows what will tend to help him in his researches, and 
therefore, as we have said, it is essential that an editor should confine himself to his 
task of editing, and leave castrating and cutting down and altering its text alone. 
The student, like the miner, knows how to grope his way through masses of roughness 
and dirt in search of the bright ore that he requires ; and, like the miner, he is none 
the worse for having through it. He ps the object of his search and casts 
from him all of what he has gone through in the promotion of his search. 

**The Merry Drollery Compleat, being jovial poems, merry songs, &c., collated by 
W.N., C. B., R. S., and J. G., lovers of wit,” was first printed in 1661 in two parts, 
and other editions are 1670 and 1691. From the time of the latter date no reprint 
has till now been made, and it- was a wise and happy thought of Mr. Ebsworth to 
reproduce it (an exact and litetfal copy from the 1691-edition) in its present form. 
The collection of drolls contained in the volume is very curious, and among the 
pieces are many of great rarity, and some that are even unique. Of the more than 
two hundred pieces, contained in Merry Droillery, fully a third are elsewhere unattain- 
able, and the rest are scarce. Among the numerous attractions are the rare song of 
** Love lies a bleeding,” an earnest protest against the evils of the day ; the revela- 
tions of intolerant mili violence, such as The Power of the Sword, Mardyke, Pym’s 
Anarchy, The Scotch War, The New Medley of the Countryman, Citizen, and 
Soldier, The Rebel Red-Coat, and ‘‘ Cromwell's Coronation,” with the masterly 
description of Oliver’s Routing the Rump. Several Anti-Puritan Songs about New 
England are here, and provincial descriptions of London, Rollicking staves meet us, 
as from the Vagabond, The Tinker of Turvey, The Jovial Loyallist, with the answer 
to it, in a nobler strain, by one who sees the ruinous vileness of debauchery ; and a 
multitude of Bacchanalian catches. The two songs on the Blacksmith, and both of 
those on The Brewer, referring to Cromwell, are here ; as well as the ferocious exulta- 
tion over the regicides in a dialogue betwixt Tower-hill and Tyburn. More than a 
few of the spirited mad-songs were favourites. Nor are absent such ditties as tell of 
gallantry, though few are of refined affection and exalted heroism. The absurd 
impossibilities of a Medicine for the Quartan Ague, the sly humour of the delightful 
me How to woo a Zealous Lady,” the stately description of a Cock-fight, the Praise of 
Chocolate, the Power of Money, and the innocent merriment of rare Arthur o’ 
Bradley's Wedding, are certain to please. Added, are some of the choicest poems by 
Suckling, a Ben Jonson, Alexander Brome, Fletcher, D’Avenant, Dryden, 
Bishop Corbet, and others. ‘‘ The Cavalier’s Complaint,” with the answer,to it, has 
true dramatic force. The character of a Mistress, shows one of the seductive Dalilahs 
who were ever ready to betray. The lampoons on D’Avenant’s “Gondibert” are 
memorials of unscrupulous ridicule from malicious wits. ‘‘ News, that’s No News,” 
with the grave buffoonery of ‘ The Bow Goose,” and the account of a Fire on London 
Bridge, in the manner of pious ballad-mongers (the original of our modern “ Three 
Children Sliding on the Ice,”) are enough to make Heraclitus laugh. Some of the 
dialogues, such as “ Resolved not to Part,” ‘‘ The Bull’s Feather” (v.e. the horn), and 
that between a hare and the hounds that are chasing him, lend variety to the yolume, 
which is one of the most “‘ taking”’ of collections. 

The volume is beautifully printed on ribbed paper, in old type, and is, both in 
typography, paper, printing, and “‘ getting up,” one of the most faultless and 
beautiful we have seen. It is printed and published by Mr. Robert Roberts, of 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, and issued in a way that might well be the envy of any 
London house. The literary world owes a debt of gratitude to him and to Mr. 
Ebsworth for the spirit they have shown in the preparation and issue of this volume, 
which we believe is intended to be followed by others of a similar character. The 
‘* Westminster Drollery,” already issued, we have not yet seen ; but if it beof the 
same character as the one before us, it is faultless. We trust Mr. Ebsworth and Mr. 
Roberts will continue their series, and we strongly and cordially recommend all 
lovers of old literature and ballads to secure copies of these works. The ‘‘ notes” by 
Mr. Ebsworth are alone worth more than the whole cost of the volume. 
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THE PAVILION AT BRIGHTON. 


Tne Pavilion at Brighton has at length met with an able historian in the person of 
Mr, John George Bishop, who has produced one of the most readable and even fasci- 
nating volumes which have for a long time issued from the press. He has thoroughly 
studied his subject, and has by his painstaking researches amassed a vast number of 
particulars concerning not only its history but the social and other events connected 
with it, and the strange scenes of regal and princely splendour, frivolity, and 
debauchery which have been witnessed within its walls. These Mr. Bishop has 
thrown together in a masterly manner, and has produced a narrative of startling 
interest. We t+ that we have but an opportunity now of thus briefly calling 
attention to the book, but we shall probably again revert to its contents. Itisa 
charniing book and will well repay perusal. 

* The Brighton Pavilion and its Royal Associations. By JOHN GEORGE BISHOP. 
Brighton : ‘Fleet and Bishop, ‘‘ Herald Office.” 1 vol. 8ve. pp. 116, 1875. Illustrated. 





hin 


RIPON, FOUNTAINS ABBEY, &c. 


We know of no district so rich in places of interest on which the antiquarian 
writer may exercise his pen as that chosen by Mr. Walbran for his admirable guide 
book, which has, we perceive,-arrived at its eleventh edition. Ripon, with its grand 
old cathedral; Studley Royal, with its majestic seat ; Fountains Abbey, richer than 
most in historical associations and picturesque character and surroundings ; Marken- 
field, Thornborough and Hackfall ; Brimham Rocks, Newby Hall, and Borough- 
bridge ; Aldborough with its Roman remains ; Harrogate, with its waters and other 
attractions; and Bolton Abbey, whose name is as a household word throughout the 
length and breadth of the land—these are only a part of the places of interest 
whose descriptions are comprised in this book, and each one of these receives that 
enlightened attention which may fully be expected from such a painstaking writer. 
First and foremost we have an admirable account of Ripon, occupying eighty-one 
es, and containing, besides the historical and topographical survey,-a carefully 
written description of the venerable cathedral, exterior and interior, and of the 
various monuments and other interesting objects which it contains. Among the 
curious features of the building as it formerly existed, was the bone-house, or crypt, 
in which until late years were stacked up, in regular layers, hundreds of human 
skulls and “ bones innumerable.” The way in which these were stacked is excellently 
shown on one of the engravings which we are permitted to reproduce. An inscribed 
stone fixed in the east wall of the burial ground thus. records the removal of the 
bones from the crypt :—‘‘ Under this stone, in a pit 12 feet deep, the extent of 
which is marked out by boundary stones, a portion of the bones that were in a crypt 
under the south-east part of the cathedral, were buried in May, 1865.” The crypt 
is now used for the preservation of architectural relics, including several sepulchral 
slabs. In the Cathedral are three fonts ; the original Norman one ; the old one of a 
time coeval with the building of the nave ; and the modern fac-simile of the same. 
Near the font is a curious altar tomb, the covering slab of which bears a sculptured 
representation of a man kneeling, and a lion, in a grove of trees ; the inscription is 
entirely defaced. Another tomb of note is that to Sir Thomas Markenfield, and 
Eleanor his wife, 1490 ; and among the misereres (of which it is much to be regretted 
Mr. Walbran has not given fuller particulars), the following are named as being 
specially noteworthy :—Samson with the gates of Gaza; a pig playing bagpipes ; 
Jonah thrown into the sea ; Jonah delivered from the whale ; a griffin among rabbits, 
one of which it has seized; a fox preaching to geese ; a fox running away with a 
goose ; and a dog worrying a fox. 
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Of Fountains Abbey Mr Walbran’ gives a vast amount of valuable historical 
information (including a copy of the original charter of ‘‘ Cassandra de Estodley, 
widow of John the Door-keeper,” being a.gift of land from her, “ in my widowhood,” 
** to God and the Monks of St. Mary of Fountains,” attested by “ Matthew the cierk 
of Ripon, Nicholas de Cayton, Matthew the Forester, and Robert his brother, 
Geoffry de Merkinfield, Robert the Fowler, and John de Cluderum,”) and admirable 
descriptions of its beautiful ruins. Besides these there are excellently written 
accounts of the seat of the Marquess of Ripon, Studley Royal; Studley Church; 
Markenfield Hall; the Bishop’s Palace, completed in 1841, from the design of Mr, 
Railton ; Castle Dykes, a Roman Camp, where many interesting remains have been 
found; West Tanfield: Thornborough ; Hackfall, one of the most romantic of spots; 
Wath; Brimham Rocks, which have been the theme of poets and prose writers for 

nerations, and on which local genius has expended its best energies in the christen- 
ing of various points, as the Oyster Shell, the Druid’s Coffin, the Gorilla’s Head, 
the Parson's Head, the Serpent's Head, the Wishing Rock, the Nineveh Bulls, the 
Idol Rock, Caesar's Writing Desk, the Hippopotamus, Pisgah’s Top, the Danci 
Bear, the Tortoise Rock, the Druid’s Oven, and the inevitable Lovers’ Leap an 
Kissing Chair. Next we have accounts of Newby Hall, the seat of ary A Mary 
Vyner ; Boroughbridge ; Kirby Hall; Aldborough, the Isewr of the ancient Britons 
and Iswrium of the Romans; and Harrogate. The book is an excellent one, whether 
asa ‘*Guide” or as a book of reference. It is excellently printed, and well and 
liberally illustrated with a considerable number of beautiful wood engravings (some 
of which we are able to reproduce as additional incentives to our readers to secure it 
for their libraries), a map of the environs of Ripon, and plates. It is one of the best 
Guide Books ever eae ‘ 





PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENTAL ART.* 


Mr. HULME, the gifted author of the sumptuous and priceless volume before us, opens 
his subject by saying “The History of the Practice of Ornamental Art, the principles 
that have guided its pursuit, the modifications it has owed external conditions, its 
various ramifications, the subtle influences of race or religion that have affected it, 
present a theme so vast that no one writer could ever hope to achieve success, no one 
mind trace a path through such multitudinous avenues of thought, no one hand 
accomplish even the mechanical task involved in the drawing up of such a series of 
volumes—a library in themselves—as the subject would demand.” To this assertion, 
wide and boundless and true as it seems to be, Mr. Hulme has, in the chapters which 
succeed it, given a complete denial—for he has proved in his own person, that ‘‘ one 
writer” has achieved success, “one mind” traced a path through these multitudinous 
avenues of thought, and “‘ one hand” accomplished the task of writing all that can be 

ired upon the subject. None but a complete master of his art, both in mind and 
in hand—for the one is essential to the other in Art matters—could have succeeded in 
producing so good, so faultless, and so useful a volume, and none but a mind 
thoroughly attuned to Art and to Literature could have imparted the knowledge his 
experience had gained in so useful, impressive, and pleasing a manner. It is a book, 
not for the day, but “ for all time,” and is, we have no hesitation in saying, the most 
important addition which has for long been made to the Literature of Art. 

e volume, which is quarto, is divided into seven chapters. The first is 
devoted to the Influence of Geometry on Ornamental Art, in which all the more usual 
geometrical forms are carefully treated upon; the second to Hsthetic Art, in which 
symbolism in every phase is critically examined ; the third to a continuation of the 
same subject ; the fourth to the use of letters and inscriptions in Ornamental Art, in 
which all the various kinds of writing, monograms, signs, marks, etc. are examined ; 
the fifth to Heraldry or Blazonry in Art; the sixth to certain forms characteristic of 
certain styles ; and the seventh to Naturalism and Conventionalism. Each of these 
chapters is an essay by itself, and in each the most erudite reasoning is exhibited, 
the most conclusive proofs adduced, and the most painstaking research evinced. 

The volume is illustrated by a series of thirty-two plates, comprising nearly five 
hundred objects, all drawn in an effective and masterly manner by the author himself, 
from examples selected, with the strictest judgment, and executed with consummate 
skill. 

We regret that space compels us to give only a brief notice of Mr. Hulme’s valuable 
book, but though our noticé be short it shall be none the less gro in its praise. 
We pronounce the book to be one of the most elegant, and useful, and faultless we 
have seen, and we recommend it to Schools of Art, to Art-Manufacturers, and to all 
who love Art either in the abstract or as a grand humanising agency. The book 
ought to be in every library in this kingdom and abroad. 


* Principles of Ornamental Art. By F. Epwarp Hutmeg, F.S.A. London: 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 1 vol. large 4to, 1875, 138 pp. Illustrated with plates. 
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AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTRY.* 


THERE ate few people who do not at some time or other—often very frequently—feel 
the want of some practical knowledge in the arts of carpentry and joinery, and who 
“would give anything ” if they knew how to make or mend articles of furniture, 
brackets for the walls, floorings or doors, dog-kennels, chicken houses, or what not—- 
but who have to bewail their ignorance and unskilfulness, and console themselves by 
seeking for a workman to do even the most simple things, at a cost of many shillings 
to the pocket, and much discomfort to the whole household. Many men who have 
**odds and ends” of time at their disposal, and have convenience in their dwellings 
for an amateur “workshop,” would be only too glad to spend that time usefully on 
household matters, and to be able to show their friends the result of their skill, did 
they but know how to set about using planes and saws, chisels and gouges, adzes 
and hammers, brad awls, gimlets, and screw-drivers ; but, lacking that knowledge, 
they have to spend théir leisure hours in less profitable and certainly less invigorating 
pursuits. To such the volume before us becomes a boon indeed, and we heartily and 
cordially congratulate Mr. Davidson on its preparation. It is one of the best, most 
useful, and most practical books which have come before us. 

The volume opens with an admirable series of articles on tools and their uses, in 
which is included all that can possibly be desired to be known regarding not only the 
tools to use, and how to hold and use them, but also regarding benches, grindstones, 
and all the other necessaries, and the manner of arranging a work room. Then in 
regular order follow a series of chapters, as we prefer to call them, containing prac- 
tical instructions for the’ making of various pieces of furniture and other home com- 
forts. These show one how to make a tool rack, to make and fix a shelf, and how to 
make a cupboard in a dressing room, a gentleman’s wardrobe, a flower stand, a set of 
library shelves, a library table,)a writing desk, and a library and a house ladder and 
steps. Then follow other similar articles, in which we are told how to make various 
matters for the garden or lawn\; a swing for the young people ; a pavilion or arbour 
for young or old; a garden tablp for al fresco entertainment at en party, croquet, 
or Badminton ; garden chairs for lounge or rest; a chicken house ; and a tool or 
garden house. Next come instructions for making those interesting articles of furni- 
ture, a baby’s crib, a nursery chair and stool, and a set of nursery drawers and table— 
and who can guess the delight that the expectant paterfamilias must feel when mak- 
ing, with his own hands, these requisites for the comfort of the coming heir, while the 
incipient materfamilias in like manner is employing Her busy fingers in the making 
of other and equally essential requisites in softer material—surely tbe baby must rest 
better in a “ crib” so made than in one bought at the nearest upholsterer’s! Next 
we have instructions as to ventilators for doors and windows ; hints as to how to re- 
pair a floor; and on the general principles of brick and stone building. But this is 
not all. The volume closes with admirable chapters upon drawing plans, elevations, 
and sections ; on geometry—one of the most lucid of manuals on the subject ; and on 
painting, staining, varnishing, and polishing of wood. The volume is, we repeat, all 
that.can be desired, and we strongly recommend it. It is well illustrated with a vast 
number of carefully executed engravings ; is printed in large clear type on paper of 
more than usually good quality ; and got up in that faultless style of excellence that 
characterise all Messrs. Chapman and Hall's publications. 

* The Amateur House Carpenter: a Guide in Building, Making, and Repairing. 
By ELLIs A. Davipson. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 1 vol. royal 8vv., 
pp. 270, 1875. Illustrated. 





HAND-BOOK FOR THE DESK, OFFICE, AND PLATFORM.* 


Tuis admirable book is one of the most practically useful we have seen, and ought to 
lie on every desk and every library table, for reference. It consists of three main 
divisions. First, a remarkably clear, comprehensive, and well-arranged guide to cor- 
rect speaking and writing, which is decidedly the most useful manual for reference 
yet issued on all points of grammar, composition, punctuation, pronunciation, and elo- 
cution. Second,a Dictionary Appendix, in which are given rules for spelling participles 
of verbs ; verbs and participles arranged alphabetically, which is a matter of vast im- 
en for daily use ; derivation ; ay age and suffixes, clearly explained and tabu- 

ted ; and a very useful and tolerably full list of abbreviations in common use; and 
explanations and meanings of Latin and French phrases of common occurrence in con- 
versation and in reading. Third, a copious dictionary of synonyms, and other useful 
matters. We know of no book in which such a vast amount of useful, and indeed 
essential, information is compressed into so convenient and compact a form, or ren- 
dered so easy of reference as .this, and we have no hesitation in commending it, not 
only to the student, but to the man of business, the literary man, arid country gentle- 
man. It will be found of use to all. 

* Hand-book for the Desk, Office, and Platform. London: John F. Shaw & Co., 
48, Paternoster Row. 1 vol. sm. &vo. 
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THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL, Edited by Miss Braddon (London: Warwick House, 
Paternoster Row). The “Belgravia Annual” is always one of the best, cleverest, 
and most spirited of the host of Christmas books that yearly issue from the press, 
While some of these follow the fashion of filling up the whole number with one con- 
tinuous story, Miss Braddon, with her usual forethought and excellent catering qua- 
lities, does the wiser and better thing—that of varying her contents, and giving a 
number of separate stories, each complete in itself, pleasantly mixed up with poetical 
contributions and with admirably drawn full page engravings. The prose contents 
are “Sir Luke’s Return,” by the author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret;” “A Blue 
Jacket’s Peril,” by A. 8. Beatty ; ‘Chance Friends,” by the author of ‘Dapple 
Grey ;” “ Eily’s Ghost,” by James Bowker ; ‘‘ On Board the Viper,” by Dutton Cook ; 
“ How my Grandmother came to marry my Grandfather,” by Mrs. C. Reade; “The 
Pride of the Corbyns,” by Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks ; “ Susan’s Mistake,” by Marian 
Northcott; ‘‘The Ice Gorge,” by the author of ‘‘ Lord Lynn’s Wife ;” ‘‘ The Little 
French Gentleman,” by G. A. Sala; ‘‘ Ploughed by Moments,” by Mary Cecil Hay ; 
“ The Secret of the Stair” by W. W. Fenn; and “‘ The Outside ioaogn” by Fred- 
erick Talbot. The poetical portion of the contents are “ Afternoon Tea,” by Ethel 
Grey ; “‘Glenmorven,” by Edwin Coller; “In the Vault,” by Florence M att ; 
** The Druid’s Oak ;” ‘‘ The Legend of Kingsale ;” “Told at the Falcon,” by Edwin 
Coller ; ‘‘The Ivory Gate,” by Edmund Courtenay ; and ‘‘Spilt Waters,” by James 
Mew. The illustrations are by H. French, George Kirby, Wagner, J. A. Pasquier, 
C. Cattermole, H. K. Browne (“ Phiz”), and H. Friston. Such an array of literary . 
and artistic talent—the three P’s—Prose, Poetry, and Pictures! !—has never before 
been brought together in one shilling’s worth as in this of Miss Braddon’s. Itisa . 
library of fletion in itself, and alike fitted for reading in the mansions of “ Belgravia,” 


or the veriest cottage—and for railway travellers, and indeed all people, is “‘just the 
thing.” 


An IstanD Peart (London: Tinsley Brothers, 8, Catherine Street). ‘‘ An Island 
Pearl” is the title which Mr. Farjeon has chosen for his story, which forms the 
Christmas number of Tinsley’s Magazine—a story so good in plot, in incident, and in 
happy ending, as well as in every other way, that it may with truth be called a Lite- 
rary Pearl—not a “ pearl of great price” commercially, for it is issued at a shilling— 
but one of intrinsic value from its rare merit andexcellence. Mr. Farjeon has a happy 
gift of always striking out some entirely new idea, and of cutting out for himself a way 
to fame clear and distinct from any track beaten by other authors ; and he has the 
equally happy gift of working out those ideas in an original and eminently successsful 
manner. Hs stories are always full of startling incident and of thrilling interest, but 
they are always told in a pleasant, captivating, and agreeable manner, and command 
attention from whoever takes them up for perusal. He hasthus become one of the 
most popular of authors, and everything emanating from his gifted pen is read with 
avidity. For several years now the Christmas number of ‘‘ Tinsley” has been en- 
trusted to Mr. Farjeon, and his “ Blade o’ Grass,” ‘‘ Golden Grain,” and “ King of 
No Land,” are among the best of Christmas books. His present ‘Island Pearl” is 
second to none, and is, if that be possible, a better and more finished story than any 
that have preceded it. Our readers will be enchanted with it, and we predict that it 
will be one of the greatest successes of the season. 


Messrs. C. GooDALL & Son forward us a new game for this season of games, just 
published by them. It is called “ The Game of Nursery Nonsense,” and is one of their 
series of Quaterne, of which they have, we believe, issued several. The game is com- 
posed of several of the most popular nursery rhymes, arranged to be played in much 
the same manner as “ Wants” and other games. The cards are beautifully printed 
in colours, and the designs throughout are very striking, artistic, and effective. It is 
one of the nicest of Christmas gifts for juveniles, and is sure to please all to whom it 
is given. Messrs. Goodall’s illuminated Calendar for 1876, with its brilliantly illumi- 
nated cover of “‘ Time’s Footsteps "—printed in an exquisite arrangement of colours 
op a gold ground—is the prettiest and most elegant we have seen. 


Aunt Jupy for 1875 (London : George Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden). 
Aunt Judy is still, as she has ever been, the most welcome guest among al] our Christ- 
mas friends. We have spoken of her monthly appearance on many occasions, but now 
she comes to us in her winter’s “wraps” she looks just the most portly, comfortable, 
happy, and benign old lady in the world. The volume is one to make all hearts glad, 
oat we know of no other so suitable as a Christmas or New Year Gift, or a School 
Prize. It is impossible even for the most fastidious or carping person to find fault. 


GLENNY’s GaRDENERS’ ALMANACK (Ward and Lock, Paternoster Row), is, without 
exception, the best Gardeners’ Almanac—and indeed Manual of Gardening—we have 
seen. It ought to be in every house in the kingdom. 
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SUNSHINE. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Whittemore (London: W. Mackintosh, 24 Pater- 
noster Row). It is not always the case that the title of a book carries out its cha- 
racter, and conveys a correct impression of its mission and its contents, but the 
charming volume, that for 1875, before us, is truly what it professes to be—‘‘ Sun- 
' shine” to the hearts, and minds, and homes of its readers. It is one of those pure 
and healthy and loving publications which we delight in, and whose mission is heaven- 
sent—a mission of Christian gentleness and love, and of moral health and strength. 
It is full of delightful stories, beautifully drawn and well executed engravings, and 
bound in a superb manner, and is one of the prettiest, and, certainly very best and 
most useful as well as attractive of gift books. Whereever it goes it carries ‘‘ Sun- 
shine” to the heart, and imparts it to the thoughts, and ways, and aspirations of its 
readers. We cordially recommend it. We believe this is the third year of its publi- 
- cation, but have not seen the previous volumes. Doubtless they are equally good. 

A SHILLING’s WoRTH OF SuGAR Pius (“ Judy” Office, 73, Fleet Street). This is 
one of the cleverest, most amusing, and strictly artistic of all the Christmas books of 
this year. It contains a hundred and fifty engravings on as many pages, the whole of 
which are drawn by Adelaide Claxton ; and as rich a treat in letter-press from the 
clever pen of Charles H. Ross, as can be desired by the most fastidious. Sugar Plums 
and Lollipops when taken in large doses often pall on the stomach and produce nausea, 
but these, so purely made, and so lavishly given by Miss Claxton and Mr. Ross, so far 
from palling, have the contrary effect of raising and exhilarating the spirits, and of 
giving a healthy tone and zest to the constitution. The creations of Miss Claxton’s 

ncil are marvellously clever, and show her to be one of the cleverest and most 

umorous of our comic as well as sentimental artists. There is a freshness and smart- 
ness about all her drawings ; a cleverness of grouping ; and a happy hitting off of 
expression that is very refreshing and pleasant, and there is none of that coarseness 
which so often disfigures the comic subjects drawn by artists of the ‘‘ opposition sex.” 
Mr. Ross has well seconded Miss Claxton’s endeavours, and the result is that the two 
have produced the best shilling’s worth of the season. It is not a book for Christmas 
or the New Year alone, but one to be taken up at any time ; and whenever “taken” 
is sure to benefit the “ patient” reader. 

STREAKED witH GOLD (London: Grant & Co., 72, Turnmill Street, E.C.) This, the 
Christmas number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, is one of the most intensely exciting 
and startling stories of the season. It is a story of a mine in which gold was dis- 
covered; and to keep the discovery to himself and for his own advantage, one of the 
miners murdered his fellow-workmen, and became a millionaire through his infamous 
proceedings. The episodes of the story, the narratives of the murders, the love pas- 
sages of some of the young people, the escapes from the jaws of intended death of 
hero and heroine, the beliefs in witchcraft, the bringing to justice of the great sancti- 
monious culprit, and the happy ending of all, are splendidly told, and altogether the 
story is one of startling interest, full of incident, and without a word or sentence with 
which the most carping critic can find fault. It is the best, and the most liberal (for 
it occupies no less than 154 pages) shilling’s worth of the season, and cannot but be 
read witb interest and pleasure by all who are wise enough to buy it. It is a book to 
be read from beginning to end, not to be glanced at and laid by. We predict that 
Streaked with Gold will be the most favourite book of the season. 

Tur LonDON MaGazineg, Epirep by Will Williams (London: Kent & Co., Pater- 
noster Row). ‘The “London Magazine” is a new candidate for public favour, and if 
the public take our advice they will at once, and very cordially, take it not only into 
their favour, but give it a hearty and generous —. The first number, now be- 
fore us, betokens a healthiness, a vigour, and a freshness that are eminently pleasant, 
and that augur well for its future. Its contents are no less than fifteen different 
stories or other contributions—each complete and entire within itself—by as many 
popular and high class writers, so that there is more variety and consequently more 
diversified talent, than is shown in any other magazine. For those who like “ sen- 
sational” stories without that objectionable coarseness that so often disfigures tales 
of that class, ‘‘ Hired to kill myself” will be found full of excitement ; while for those 
who delight in poetry; in dramatic morceau, in sentimentalism, in ideality, or in his- 
torical reminiscences, much is prepared ; while lovers of true art and artistic treat- 
ment will be delighted with Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s ‘‘ Tiny Travel,” and the graphic visit 
to the Oxford Union. The writers in this number form a goodly a talent— 
Major Knollys, Mortimer Collins, Lady Duffus Hardy, H. J. Byron, Walter Thorn- 


bury, Austen Dobron, H. 8. Leigh, Charles Ross, W. Sawyer, Guy a = G. Barnett- 
What 


Smith, J. Ashby-Sterry, and others—these are the contributors ! more could 
be desired ? and what better earnest of future success can be needed? A new feature 
is that to each contribution is attached the engraved autograph signature of its 
writer ; and that each contribution is complete within itself, instead of being made to 
pass through an interminable “ number of numbers.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. ASHDOWN AND Parry (Hanover Square, London), forward us a very charm- 
ing selection from their this season’s issues—a selection that fully maintains for this 
renowned firm the celebrity they have so worthily obtained. First we have six 
admirable compositions by our old favourite—the favourite of all lovers of good piano- 
forte music—Sydney Smith. These are La Carita of Rossini; the Chant du Savoy- 
ard, exquisitely beautiful in conception and setting ; Undine, a powerful and charac- 
teristic piece, marvellous in its beauty, and telling in its force; Les Diamants de la 
Caronne, a “ fantaisie brilliant” of pure melody; Bolero, one of the finest pieces even 
of this eminent composer ; and The Spinning Wheel, one of the most pleasing and 
fascinating of duets. Next we have Gigue in C, by Corelli, and splendidly transcribed 
for the piano by Jules Brissac; Souvienstoi/ by Wilhelm Ganz; and Vive la Gloire, 
a military ‘‘morceau” of marvellous power and brilliancy, by Michael Watson. By 
the same composer we have next a lovely little song beginning 
** Tell me what thy song may be 
Little Birdie mine! 
Nestle closely near to me 
Little Birdie mine!” 

which (both music and words are by Watson) is sure to be one of the most popular 
and taking songs of the season ; as will also the Ettrick Shepherd’s Bird of the Wil- 
derness, set to music by E. N. Grazia; lastly, we call special attention to W. 8. 
Rockstro’s Reminiscences of the Handel Festival (* Israel in Egypt”), which is, with- 
out exception, the grandest of compositions. No music folio ought to be without it, 
for it is one of the most powerful and most striking of pieces. 

Messrs. METZLER & Co. (37, Great Marlborough Street, London), have recently 
issued, among their novelties of new music of this season, a series of charming songs, 
which must and will make their way into every drawing and concert-room for man 
many months to come. Of these, we have before us the following :—First, “ We 
have our Brave Hearts still,” a national and highly patriotic song, by H. B. Farnie, 
set to music by D. Braham, and eminently fitted for every musical party, public or 
private, where good and noble English sentiments, added to powerful and appropriate 
music is cared for and enjoyed. Next we have a sweetly pretty sentimental song, 
“ That was long ago!” written by J. P. Douglas and composed by W. T. Wrighton— 
the music soft and plaintive as the words, and the words full of sadness and feeling as 
the music! ‘She and J” — 

**T, in a mighty palace, She, in a lowly room ; 
I, where the lights are shining, She, where there is but gloom ; 
I, amid mirth and laughter, She, where no laugh is known ; 
I, with gay friends around me, She, with her fears alone : ”— 


the words by Courtenay Boyle, and the charming air by Louisa Gray, is one of the 
most charming and original of songs, and is sure to delight all who sing, or hear, it. 
Another lovely sentimental song—-a song whose sentiment and archness of feeling will 
make it a favourite everywhere—is called, “‘Can’t you put your spinning by ?”— 
words addressed by a young and ardent lover to his coy lady-love—by Frederick 
Enoch, set to music by Henry Smart, we cordially commend to our friends as one of 
the pleasantest morsels they can provide for an evening party. ‘ Bright and Fair as 
a Star,” by the same writer and composer is also sure to be a favourite. 
Mr. WILLIAM MoRLEyY (70, Upper Street, Islington), sends us a new song (or rather 
a new adaptation of an old sorg in the “‘ Roxburghe Ballads ’’) entitled, “ Ragged and 
Torn and True :”— 
**T am a poor man, Heaven knows, 
And all my neighbours can tell 
I want both money and clothes, 
And yet I live wondrous well. 
I have a contented mind, 
And a heart to bear out all ; 
Though Fortune being unkind, 
Hath given me substance small. 
Then hang up sorrow and care, 
It never can make me rue; 
What though my back goes bare, 
I'm ragged and torn and true.” 
And soon. The music is by Dr. Rimbault, and both words and music are thoroughly 
good. Mr. Morley’s name is a sufficient guarantee of excellence, and in this case, 
when united to that of Dr. Rimbault, gives a character to the piece which no other 
two names could exceed. ‘‘ Ragged and Torn and True” is a song to be sung every- 
where, and will everywhere be liked. 
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Messrs. MeTzLer & Co.’s CuristMaS NUMBER OF DANCE Mvsic is a wonderfully 
good, cheap, and faultlessly beautiful collection of the very best of dance music. Its 
contents are—the “Galatea” Valse, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh ; the “‘ Paul- 
y-toole-y-technic” Quadrille, by Charles Coote; the ‘‘ Manolo” Valse, by Emile Wald- 
teufel ; the “‘ British Army”’ Polka, by H. F. Tinney ; the ‘‘ Tommy Dodd ” Quadrille, 
by Charles Coote; the ‘‘ Valentine” Galop, by Moritz Relle; the ‘‘ Traumgluck” 
Polka-Mazurka, by Kéler Bela ; the “ Franc-tireur” War Galop, by H. F. Tinney; 
the “Nachtlieder” Valse, by C. H. R. Marriott; the “ Brighton Boatman ” Galop ; 
the “ Brighton Boatman” Quadrille, by Charles Coote, Jun. A glance at these con- 
tents will, we opine, be amply sufficient to prove to our musical friends that they can- 
not possibly do better than purchase this ‘‘ Christmas Number ;” it is published at 
one shilling only, and any one of the eleven pieces is well worth the whole money. 

BoosEy’s CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1874 aND 1875 (London: Boosey & Co., 295, 
Regent Street). We have received the special Christmas Number of Boosey’s 
Musical Cabinet for 1874 and 1875, and to these we desire to call special attention, as 
being among the most attractive, most excellent, and most paper of the musical novel- 
ties of the season. One of these contains the charming “ Madame Angot” Quadrilles 
and Waltz; the “ Vert Vert” Quadrilles; “ Box and Cox” Lancers; ‘“‘ Island of 
Bachelors” Waltzes; ‘‘ Moselle” Waltz ; ‘‘ Wings of Love” Galop; ‘‘One! two! 
three ! and away !” Galop ; and “ La Jolie Parfumense” Polka. The other, ually 
attractive, contains the “Manolo” Waltz; the ‘‘ Indigo” Quadrilles; the “‘ Polly” 
Waltz ; the “Opera Bouffe” Lancers; ‘‘ Vergissmeinnicht ” Waltzes ; ‘‘La Perichole” 
Quadrille ; ‘Round the World” Polka; and ‘‘ Migration” Galop. Surely such an 
array of popular dance music—an array not equalled in any other collection—must 
and will commend itself to all our fair friends, and not only to them but to all who 
love good music and enjoy the ‘‘ sprightly dance.” Each one has a charming picture 
on the cover, which adds to its beauty and attraction. Our friends will do well to 
secure these two marvellous shilling’s worths. 





Potes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


BURIALS OF DERBYSHIRE PEOPLE IN THE CATHEDRAL AT 
MANCHESTER. 

In the Manchester Cathedral Registers are the following entries :— 
. _ Noy. 8. Henry Bagshaw of Tidsdall dyed at Richard Travis w* Phisicke, 

ried. 

1618, Aug. 10. Henrye sonne to William Pickewicke of Bakewell buried. 

_ 1637, ffeb. 24. Jane Daughter of Anthoneye Browne late of y* Marsh in the Coun- 
tie of Darbye Gent. deceneel at her fatherinlawes Mr. Rowland Mosley in the Mylne- 
gate, buried. JOHN OWEN. 


THE FLAMSTEAD FAMILY. 
In St. Aikmund’s (Derby) Parish Register I find— 
1627. Bap. Elizabeth y° da. of N. Bate & Katherine his wife Oct. 8. 


Can it be the same as Stephen Flamsteed’s 2nd wife Elizabeth Bates, step-mother of 
the celebrated astronomer, whose daughter was named Katherine? especially as men- 
tion is made in the same Register of the burial of Elizabeth wife of Stephen Flamsteed. 


1s— 
1654. Buryed Elizabeth the wife of Mr. Steeven fflamsted November 2. 
Can any of the readers of the ‘“‘ RELIQUARY ” help me to fill up the following pedi- 
William Flamsteed,- 
of Little Hallam, co. 
Derby. 





« gree? 





: | 
William (?) John Flamsteed= Mary, dau. of= Stephen =Elizabeth Bates; 
Flamsteed. of Little Hallam. | John Spateman, | Flamsteed, | died Nov. 1, 1654; 
Will proved in of Derby, Iron-| of Derby, | buried at St. Alk- 
Prerogative monger ; died 7 | maltster;’ | mund’s, Derby. 
Court of Canter- Sept.,1649. | died 1687. 
bury in 1686. 
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| 
shin Flamsteed, 1st Astronomer= Margaret, dau. of Katherine=.............. 
Royal, born 19 Aug., 1646, at Rudolph Cooke ; 
Denby, co. Derby; died at Bur- mar. 23 Oct.,1692 ; 
stow, co. Surrey, 3lst Dec., 1719; died s. p. 
bur. 12 Jan., 1720. Will proved Bee or.: 
in Prerogative Court of Canter James Hodgson. =............ 
bury, 7 Jan., 1720. | 
Vv 


[In the parish register of West Hallam occurs the following :— J. M. J. F. 
“ Stephen Flamstead & Elizabeth Bates, marryed Oct. 19, 1652.” 
“©1659. George Oldfield* & Mary Flamstead marryed Dec 15, 1659. 
** Rob. Wicksted and Dorothy fflamsted married Aug*. 21, 1662.” 





THE FOLJAMBE FAMILY. 


THE Foljambe family quartered amongst others the arms of Plantagenet, Earl of 

Kent. (See ‘‘ Reriquaky,” XIV., 67, 242, &c.) How did they become entitled to 

arty these arms? Is there any pedigree extant showing their descent from the 
Is of Kent? W. G. 





THE KEELINGE FAMILY. 
See “ Retiquary,” Vol, XIV. 190; XV. 127, 239. 

A BRANCH of this family appears to have been seated at Foulsham, in Norfolk, at the 
Visitation of 1664. The arms were—Argent, three scaling ladders in bend, gules, a 
crescent for difference. 

William Keeling, = Millicent, da. of ............ 

of Foulsham, in! Thurston, of Hoxon, in 

com. Norf. Gt., com. Suff. 

1664. 





| 
William sonne & heire, Anne. 
sot. 16 An®. 1664. 
The following is a fuller Pedigree of the Newcastle branch than was previously 
given :-— 
Rafe Keling of Newcastle-= 
under-Line, co. Stafford. | 





J ohn Kelinge, =Elizabeth Estrap, 
of Newcastle. | of Shropshire. 


| 
Thomas Keling,=Thomazin, dau. of Robert 
of Newcastle, | Sedway, of Stonyloe, com. 
Gentleman. Staff. 





Newcastle, | Yardley, of Groobers- Inner Temple, Esq., | William Crooke, 
ied 1650 ; hill, co. Stafford. A°. 1634; second | of Chilton, com. 
eldest son. son. Bucks. 


| | 
Ralph Keeling, =Elizabeth dau. of John John Keling, of the= Elizabeth dau. of 
of 

di 





| ears 
Isaak Keeling, = Anne, dau. of John 4 Joseph, Moses Keling, Thomas, 
of Wolstanton, | Brett, of Dimsdale, 3. John. eldest sonand second son. 
aged 58 years,|in the county of 4. Thomas. heir apparent. 
A°. 1663. Stafford, Esq. 5. Ralph. 
6. Edward. 





* Query—lIs this the George Oldfield who was a celebrated bell-founder at Notting- 
ham,and the son of Henry Oldfield, bell-founder, of the same place, whom he suc- 
ceeded? [Ep. “ RELIQUARY.’’] 
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fl Z [3 li [2 r 3 | 4 
Ralph Keeling, Thomas. John. Sarah. Anne, wife to John Mary. Elizabeth. 
wt. 23 years, Turner, of Betsom, 
7 Ap. 1663. ia com. Cestr. 
At the Staffordshire Visitation of 1663, Gabriel Keeling entered this Pedigree :— 
William Keeling,= Margaret, dau. to .. 


of Bemarsley, in | Wedgwood, of Blackwood 
com. Staff. Hill, Esq. 





4 





| 
William Keeling, = Frances dau. to 
of Bemarsley, | Seaviell, of Berton in the | 
died A°. 1630. county of Chester. William. 





| | 
as =Sarah, dau. Francis=Anne, da. Will, mar. Gabriel Keeling, 
to ............ Keeling, | to Will. Margery, mar. Eliz., dau. of 
Emery, of set. 52, | Rowley, of dau.to Broadhurst, and without Geo. Row- 
Fosbrooke, Ann. 7 Turne- Thomas RelictofJo.Tom- yssue. ley, of 
in the April, hurst, in Mete, of kinson, of Bidulfe, Ridgway, 
County of 1663. | com. Staf- Horton,in incom. Staff., zt. in com. 
Staff. ford. com. Staff. 48, Ann. 7 April, Staff. 
| #t.50, 1663 16638. = 


1 


| | | | 
Winans Gabraelt Venables. Thomas. Thomas. William. John. William John 
Rowley. . Rowley. 








There is some account of Sir John Kelynge, Chief Justice K. B. in Lord Campbell’s 
“Lives of the Chief Justices of England,” Vol. I., pp. 503—511. Lord Campbell speaks 
of him in very contemptuous terms, and with a prejudiced spirit. It appears probable 
that the William Kelynge, who published a volume of Reports in Chancery, was 
grandson to the Serjeant, and great-grandson to the Chief Justice. The following is 
a Pedigree of some of the descendants of the Chief Justice :— 

John Kelynge,, Serjeant-at-Law= 
(eldest son of Chief Justice 
Kelynge). 





| | 
John= Charles= Dorothy Yardley, of Antelumelli. Five daughters. 
Staffordshi 


shire. 


William Kelynge,= Henrietta Maria, dau. of 
of the Inner Tem- | Michael Hickie, of the 
ple, living 1744. Kingdom of Ireland. 





ae 
J Pas only surviving child, = Several other children, 
born 21 Nov., 1728, at St. died young. 
Martin’s Parish, Westmin- 
ster ; ob. July, 1753. 


| 
Louisa, only child, 
born 1 Feb. N. S., 
1750. ‘ 
Possibly Pedigrees of the descendants of some of his other children may still come to 
light! There are several short Pedigrees of the Staffordshire Keelinges extant, in 
addition to those recorded in the “RELIQUARY.” ° 
W. G. D. F. 
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THE STAFFORD me OF EYAM, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, 
MANCHESTER, . 


R, ETC 


My pgar Sir,—I send you a copy of an old inscription from a grave-stone, which, 
until recently, existed in the grave-yard of Manchester Cathedral, but which, alo 
with many others, has disappeared during the progress of the “ restoration” whic 
has for ary g years been carried on. Have you any information regarding the family 
of Stafford? They seem only to have been in Manchester a few years, and I suppose 


belong to the county of Derby. Yours truly, JOHN OWEN. 
a 
Sarah his wife bur. Nov. 19 
1717 


In Pious affurance of Eter 
nal Glory Refteth y body 

of Tristram Son to John 
Stafford Gent Buried Jan. 

y 3 1744 Thomas his Son Bur. 
Octo v 5 1712 Edward his 
Son bur. Sep 18 1715. 


[There can be but little, if any, doubt that the Staffords commemorated on this 
grave-stone, belong to the family of Stafford, of Eyam, Chapel-en-le-Frith, and other 

laces in the county of Derby. e Family, of which some notice from the pen of our 

iend Mr. Peter Furness, appeared in our second volume, pages 219 to 226, but was 
unfortunately not brought down with collaterals to so late a date. The arms upon 
the grave-stone are those of Stafford of Eyam, viz., Or, a chevron gules, between three 
martiets sable. ‘‘Tristram” appears to have been a family name; a ‘‘ Tristram 
Stafford” was in 1654 one of the godfathers of Thomas, the infant (second) son of 
Nicholas Bowden, of Bowden, Gent, and his wife Mary, daughter and co-heiress of 
Thomas Barnby, of Barnby, Gent., and others of the same name are recorded. Mr. 
Owen forwards the following extracts from the Manchester baptismal registers :— 


1709. June 30. Thomas, son of Thomas Stafford, Gent., baptised. . 

1710. July 16. Frances, Daughter of Thomas Stafford, Gent., baptised. 
1711. Oct. 19. Tristram, son of Mr. John Stafford, bap. i 
1714. Dec. 14. Edward, son of Mr. John Stafford, bap. ; 


They, together with the records on the grave-stone, supply the following infor- 
mation :— r 
are 








| 
John Stafford,=Sarah .................0 
Gent., of Man- | ob. Nov. 19, 1717. 
chester, ob, 





| | 
Thomas Stafford, Frances Stafford, Telstram Stafford, Edward Stafford, 


bap. June 30, bap. July 16, bap. Oct. 19, bap. Dec. 14, 
709, 1710 711, 1714. 

bur. Oct. 5, bur. Jan. 3, bur. Sep. 18, 

1712. 1711-12. 1715. © 


Eprror ‘‘ RELiquaRyY.”] 





ISAAC AMBROSE. 
Isaac AMBROSE, the celebrated Puritan Vicar of Preston, in Lancashire, is said (by 
Ant. Wood) to have been, on leaying Oxford, appointed to a small curacy in Derby- 
shire (about the year 1626), which he left on obtaining a curacy at Garstang, through 
the influence of the Earl of Bedford. , Where was the cure which he held in Derby- 
shire? Information on this point will greatly oblige. 
Carr Hill, Rochdale. H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 







































































